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How America sees the forth- 
coming Israeli elections 


By Abdulsatem Y. Massarueh 

Star Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — AT A news conference 
which was held at the Center for Strategic 
and International Studies, last month Dr. 
Joyce Starr, who is the director of Lhe 
Near East programme at the prestigious 
Georgetown centre, made a remarkable 
observation about the Israeli elections, 
which went unnoticed, and, possibly, was 
not reported adequately. 

Dr. Starr said in the context of her ob- 
servations about Israel, where she visited 
recently, that "a civil war will break out 
in Israel if the Labour Party wins ; the elec- 
tions and goes about trying to implement 
its steps, which were made, but with low 
key, as part of its political agenda, in the 
occupied territories." She also said that 
the Labour Party is well aware of the lack 
of the Israelis ability to make peace; since 
less than 1 0 percent will give land back to 
the Palestinians. 

Political observers and analysts who arc 
keeping an eye on the Israeli elections, 
which might have direct impact on the US 
elections, contend that the Israeli elec- 
tions could be the * * make or break' ’ of the 
whole Israeli fate. 

But American Jewish authors and writ- 
ers who arc sympathetic to Israel, such as 
Lawrence Meyer, a staff member or the 
"Washington Post" and author of the 
book "Israel Now," wrote recently, that 
the elections are to determine "Israel's 
identity crisis: nation or fortress." 

Meyer argues about the current condi- 
tions in Israeli society which is undergo- 
ing another setback because of the flimsy 
fibres which the western world tried to 
cover Israel with all of this time are com- 
ing loose at the seams. "Only 36 years as 
an independent country, Israel is still In 
:tho process of defining itself. Its values 
are still in formative stage... in this sort 
of context, elections are not simply a 
method for choosing a government, but 
an exorcise In national seif- definition. . . " 
he says. 

On the other band Shlomo Avneri, for- 
mer director general of Israel's Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, and currently a fellow 
at the Woodrow Wilson Center, wrote 


that "Israel debates the basics." Dr. Av- 
neri, d Labourite, classified Israel as a 
country torn between two schools of 
thought, which this 23 July elections are 
going to determine its course of action. 

I - The Likud Party and its supporters, 
who argue “that the most important con- 
sideration for Israel as a Jewish Stale is to 
try to control as much territory as possible 
within the boundaries or the historical 
land of Israel. 

2- The Labour opposition, who believe 
that there is a “historical link" between 
the Jewish people and the West Bank 
(Judea and Samaria). They argue that 
"the most important consideration for 
Israel is not the extent of its territory but 
the internal structure of its society." 

"From this point of view, Avneri ass- 
erts, the Labour Party’s argument thaL a 
larger Israel, one that would incorporate 
the West Bank and Gaza, would be less Je- 
wish (though with a 60 per cent Jewish 
population and less Zionist than a smaller 
Israel, which would be ready to give up 
these territories. 

Since the Labour pnrty is apparently go- 
ing to become the ruling party in Israel, it 
is of significant importance to take note 
of Dr. Avnerl’s thoughts, because he was 
one of the Labour Party political planners 
in 1976-77. 

Avneri believes that there is a willing- 
ness on the part of the Labour Party to 
compromise on the West Bank and Gaza, 
where there are 40 per cent Arab minor- 
ity... but this compromise is going to 
have a crucial choice, and neither of the 
two alternatives would be in Israel’s inter- 
ests as a Jewish State.'* 

According to this analysis, “Israel's 
first option would be to grant Tull civil and 
political rights to the Palestinian Arabs on 
the West Bank and Gaza. This would 
mean that 40 per cent Of the members of 
the Knesset (Parliament) , and 40 per cent 
of the civil service, the students and the 
army, would eventually be Arabs. This the 
Labour Party argues, would not be a Je- 
wish state: it would be a Binational State, 
another version of Cyprus or Northern 
Ireland. 


Saudi Arabia to buy more airplanes 



NEW YORK (KUNA) — The Boeing com- 
pany plans to sell nearly SI billion worth 
of airplanes to Saudi Arabia, according to 
a Wall Street Journal report published 
. Wednesday. Under, an agreement in prin- 
ciple, the Saudi Airline would purchase 
.1 0 Boeing 747 jumbo jets for nearly $ 1 00 
.million each. 


... • /A Boeing spokesman in Seattle, Wash- 
iqgton, declined to comment on the order. 

, ■ But,. the. newspaper said at last week’s 

QPEC meeting in Vienna. Saudi Oil Min- 
; ; Istcrr Ahmad Z, Yamani told reporters a 
den) .with Boeing is being negotiated. 
.Thera was also speculation that the SRudi 
AirlJde might be purchasing the 747s on 
• , Wh'tUf of the Saudi Defence Department. 

; ; ; The 747s could serve as troop carriers, as 


well as commercial airliners. But the new- 
spaper said any Saudi Defence Depart- 
ment interest could not be confirmed. 

The Saudi order would be a major boost 

xm 1 ,oo, me I! can aer Pspace concern. In 
May 19 83, Singapore Airlines announced 
it was making a one billion dollar pur- 
chase of a combination of Boeing 747s 
and 757s. And in I 980 Delta Airlines an- 
nounced firm orders for 30 757s at a 
price of about $1.5 billion. 

Founded in 1945. with only three DC-3 
planes, Saudi Arabian Airlines current lv 
has nearly 90 jet airliners, including 1 4 
Boeing 747s. 20 ofthe small Boeing 737s 
and nine- Boeing 707s. The airline also 

A ^ S nn 7 Lo 5 kheed L-IOIIs. II Airbus 
/V30GS and sevon McDonnel Douglas 


Will Toyota be the team to beat? 

l ^ M * — . ft , ' 


AMMAN (Star) —The new Toyota / Marl- 
; ' team, fielding two turho powered Ce- 
Ucisv' with regular driver Michel 
: i ';]; ( Sale| i from Kuwait being Joined by Du- 
-bkr.s Mohammed Bln Sulayem look like 
to - beat In the Jordan ■ Inter- ! 
$!'; JjMjjimifl Rally on 26 - 27 July; 

,y>w; Thf> highly experienced Saleh Snd co- 
. . driver Toni Sarnia, winners of two of three' 

I.Jordaaevents, will join with Sulayem and 
Ld;V‘-H#itaafc'AII Tballb to mount the powerful 
;iAl;; tw car turbo entry, against a star studded 


field v of. Torty entries, Including last 
tarsi Winner, Saeed At Hajrl (Qatar), 
CyprUs Cbsmpion Vahan Terzlan and 


^ ^ ex-Gulf- cbamBlon Tareq AJ tyaxaan with 
new; Kuwait Airways learn. . 

year’ s Jordan Bally will be shorter 
s i;tb»n ILwas. In previous years withy total 


.route t 
tracks. 


itwasl* previous years with a 
of 1 , 190 km including $4 si 
* totalling. 52 1 kms.afl on i 


Qatari driver A1 Hajrl, who was victori- 
ous in Jordan last year after Saleh suf- 
fered mechanical problems and dropped 
from the race, will certainly be out to in- 
crease his lead In the FISA Middle East 
: Championship over the other teams. How- 
ever, during the earlier championship 
events In Qatar, Kuwait and Bahrain, M 
Hnjrl driving a Group B. Porsche 9 II en- 
joyed a 1 honeymoon period' as his strong- 
est challenger Saleh was only driving a 
Group 4 Cellca and unable to score cham- 
pionship .points,. . In spite of ', returning 
spectacular results that would have l«rt 
him leading the championship. -• • 

Sb the battle lines are drawn for this po* 
malar even!, the fourth round of the FISA 
Championship and organisers expect ; a 
first class T nlly. ** tE| s year’s 'Jordan 
Rally will have ntere Grodp B entries than 
any rthersOfmTnthe^ddle Ea*t; and 
■the best quality drivers and chrs so far 
seen tli s area’ ^said Derek Led- 
ger,. Secretary of tge JUlly. ! Vi X> 



DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION: The Reverend Jesse Jackson address 
the Democratic National Convention Tuesday in San Francisco’s Mosconc Centre. 
The presidential contender asked Democrats to "forgive him for errors of temper 
taste or tone In his campaign." (AP Laserplioto) 


‘Talks have been fruitful’^Arafat 

By Sana' Alul 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN — Palestine Liberation Organisation Chairman Yasser Arafat said Tuesdij 
that his discussions with His Majesty King Hussein on Joint Jordan! an- Palestinian 
efforts towards the solution of the Palestinian problem have been fruitful. 

Addressing a news conference here, Mr. Arafat referred to terrorism in the occu- 
pied territories and what he called 'Jndaizatlon* of holy Muslim and Christian 
places In the occupied territories. 

'Hie PLO leader also called on Iraq and Iran to respond to Arab and Islamic propo- 
sals aimed at ending the Gulf war. "We arc in a race with time to extinguish the 
Gulf fire", Mr. Arafat said. 

He hinted that the meeting of the Palestine National Council (PNC) would beheld 
between 15 August and 15 September. 

Commenting oh the forthcoming elections in Israel, Mr. Arafat said there is no 
difference between the Likud and the Labour parties, adding that both parties "are 
two faces of a coin. * * 

Break in Anglo- Nigerian 
relations avoided despite 
diplomatic expulsions 

By Len Rockingham 
Star London Correspondent 


7" uikko. Britain couia oe even more aisrupun. ^ 

and Nigeria have been engaged in a poker Nigerian relations. It is qiiitc 
game of diplomatic expulsions. And with that there will be further diplomatic w 
Smlfr!! 1 a * reluclan t agreement at the pulsions, but foreign office °^ lC ' a * , 
in 0 ? ooS? mi rec . a , lts h *8 h commissioner London are relieved that at least a 
in Lagos, Nigeria has managed to even up serious rupture in relations has ; 

lbe score * avoided. 

In London these diplomatic exchanges Meanwhile, as evidence that diplo^ 
are seen as a useful way or lowering the d,s P utes can become proti-a^ted. t M 
temperature over the very emotive Dikko tlsh government has now demanded 
a K? ,r ‘ Almost frora the foment that the r ® moval . of the remaining 
p f, Uc ® swooped on Stansted airport, out? plo ^ l l in T . h . e WXoun V 

side London, and round Dr Dikko drug- “ Mohammad Buashi AJ Madhoun ^ 

ged and in a crate, ready to be loaded on Abdel Q adir Khairallah -■ 
to an aircraft for Lagos, there has been a ning the Dbyan Special ! nter f. s i s S ic 
barrage of outraged protests from the under Saudi protection, since the bre 
mUitary government if N?geria These diplomatic relations in April. 
protests havq been seen partly as genuine the shooting of a policewoman outsi« . 
frustration that the very wealthy Dr Dikko ^byan P e ople’s Bureau. 

— described as ‘Nigeria’s most wanted ,. WJ j 

th?Drotests f va ? e ? retributi °n. But The two Libyans have 

British c^rP rhat fhc N?g“riSn a ll f Cl ° Sely bV ‘ he police - m0 '-‘ S 
commission jn London was fully involved 
in the attempted kidnap. : y 

The f u ii e x tent of the Nigerian official 

trJW of Thf U n ° l be revealed until lhe 
'S2t%2?.-2£ %****« Stansted air-. 
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Stalemate in Israeli elections 

^5 the country waits impatiently none of the options seems to work 


tel AVIV (AP) — Labour Parly lenders 
Wednesday announced their willingness 
lo join the Likud bloc in a bipartisan 
national unity government. 

But party officials said such a govern- 
ment would have to be led by Labour 
leader Shimon Peres, not Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir of Likud. 

Party sources said there was virtually 
no chance Shamir would agree to subor- 
dinate himself to Peres, and the parly's 
change of mind was seen as a tactical 
move to show a powerful public yearning 
■for a show of unity following Israel’s 
stalemated general election. 

A Shamir aide who refused to be identi- 
fied confirmed Shamir would not take Li- 
kud into a Labour- led government. 

Moshe Shahal, head of the Labour fac- 
ion in the outgoing parliament, snid Lab- 
our has not ruled out the formation or a 
broadly-based government. “On the con- 
trary. we have discussed forming as 
broadly based a government us possible. ' ’ 

He said Labour had to recognize that 
several of its potential coalition partners 
strongly favoured a unity government. 

Labour's new approach was seen us de- 
signed to convince these parties that it 
was doing all in its power for what it re- 
gards as a lost cause. Once thaL was clear, 
party sources said. Labour might have an 
easier time forming its own narrowly 
based coalition. 

Labour and Likud lenders continued n 
hectic round of talks, each trying t«« form 
a government on their own. 

Both parties were looking beyond their 
natural allies for enough lucking lo make 
s 61-seat coalition in the 1 2U- member 
Knesset. 

Four prominent writers, all Lahour 
Paly members, published a manifesto 
Tuesday saying Labour should go lor <i un- 
ny government, however reluctantly, be- 
cause this was the public’s desire. 

The dovish weekly Koturel Rashit wrote 
BhJ elcc,ion °F Jewish supremacist 
5““ kahane and the ultra- nationalist 
icmya Party to parliament made a unity 
government imperative. 

A wall-to-wall government is a bad 
government,” ii wrote. “A weak govern- 



I'OWKR STRUGGLE between Peres and Shamir Illustrated in Israel’s Jerusalem Post 
magazine this week. Many Israelis fear that the current stalemate will continue for 
some time producing at the end a weak government controlled by radical religious 
parties. 


ment is preferable. But a government that 
it.,,!. 5 0n kahane and Tchiya is far worse 
nan 8 u miy government." 

AShamir aide who declined to be iden- 
uued said Kahane. whose anti- Arab rac- 


ism Is repugnant to most Israelis, is com- 
pletely unacceptable and would not be in- 
vited into a Shamir coalition even if it was 
the only way to muster a majority in par- 
liament. 

The final count is not in yet. but Likud 
appears lo have 41 seats to Labour's 45. 


Likud expects lo get another seat for itself 


and another fop 
hiya ally Thuraf 
are counted/^ 


£S-" ultra- £LfUionalisl Tc- 

jwhfeji jj&army's voles 


Labouraeatiers Djrffij! 
nesday to 8phe? 
the parlijs sthxaHsr/M 
joint rulllwith LikwL' 


to^iridct Wed- 
mheftthcJl support from 
(sNMppEfm brSrtdh for a 


What will happen if the big paE^e&^il? 


wiuaeij yjr hie ■ .1 Jl8i 

months and now the govern ^ 
given them until Saturday t° HJtmj i 
country. The reason is that Jog ^ ; 
been trying to force Libyan 
Britain to return home to attend 1 


■rvr‘ «»■ «uunir>r,s secur tv forces : In 

already. embarrassing lenoUgh for. the rul- 



Bntain to return home to aueiiy •> ■[* 

purification’ seminars. According P ’ 
sources in Britain, these semip^f 
been followed in the past by 
on university campuses. Brltam^w^ ^ 
the Lilian government to replace', ... ; 
diplomats. . . ; • ">Ji\ 


By Star Staff Writer 

"7- W,1 'l e il wil1 ta ke more days 
resu,l s of the Israeli elcc- 
UknH.j , " rm *y announced, the ruling 
fthhhr h the °PP osi I'°n Labour are fev- 
I isniy busy negotiating with smaller par- 

Kne«#. t heir f,ght lo gain more seals in lhe 
^entmenL 8 l ° ** aWe 10 form lhe next 

0ul ^ sra el» soldiers’ votes 
Pected 1 L p ace l P da y- Thursday, and is ex- 

voles!* ? ^ CCnt ° r lhC ,S * 

more°KM^ Ud ex P° cls gain one or two 
43 seaf* 81 t»*i° as . t0 have a lotal of 42 to 
i* condiintf r me Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
e rsof C0 P su ! la li° n s with the lead- 
88 aerepmi ! ar ?* s * n an attempt to reach 
ofa strrml ent them on the formation 
hd. ng coalition government under Li- 

Sma11 religious and non- 
>S*lilLutfJ»J e i S P r ® fer to co-operate with 
” a government tinder 
Uknd 'ar H 5M?* Principles and policies of 
la bour, Closer t0 their ® than those of 


Jordan 150 fils 


Altogether those parlies have acquired 
I 8 seats. In case an agreement is reached 
with the Likud on forming a new govern- 
ment. the Likud will have a total of 60 
seats. Meir Kahane who won one seat is 
expected to join this coalition although Li- 
kud sources have denied that. If 
Ezer Weisman (3 seats) refused to join 
the Likud coalition, Shamir can still form 
a new government with a 62-seats major- 
ity. . 

The present Likud government under 
Shamir will continue until a new govern- 
ment is formed. According Jo teraeh law; 
Shamir has 21 days to form a new coa ‘ 
lion government. If he succeeds in this 
respect he will go lo the present ^me- 
diately to present him the members of the 
new government, following which 
sident Herlzog will entrust him toform 
the new government. The same applies 
Shimon Peres, the Labour leader. 

In case Shamir and Peres fail lafonn« 
new government within the 2 I days 
granted by the laW. they have to notify the 
president before the expiration of he per 
iod of grace of their failure in which i case 
he will grant them another period of L i 


Israel’ s true 
ambitions 
exposed 

AMMAN ( Agencies) — The early results 
of the stalemated Israeli elections have 
drawn mixed reactions in the Aral) world 
most of which were devoted to exposing 
the radical trend in Israeli society and the 
hostile character that Israel is building for 
the future. 

In Jordan Ad-Dustour daily quoted Min- 
ister of information Mrs Laila Sluiraf as 
saying Lhe results prove that Israel hus 
started lo pay the price for its aggressive 
policy by the fragmentation of its political 
society. 

She said this fragmentation is due Lo the 
economic crisis in Israel, Israel’s inva- 
sion of Lebanon and the establishment of 
new Jewish settlements in the Israeli- 
occupied West Bank. 

Foreign Minister Mr. Taher Al-Masri 
was quoted as saying extremist Israeli ruc- 
tions would from now on influence Israeli 
policies following the inconclusive gen- 
eral elections. 

Al-Masri told the daily Al-Rai new- 
spaper that extremist factions will over- 
run and influence political decisions taken 
by either of the two main parties in Is- 
rael. 

A senior Palestinian official. was quoted 
in Amman as saying Israel could resurt to 
war as a result of the inconclusive out- 
come of its genera] elections. 

Nani AI- Nassau, political adviser lo 
Palestine Liberation Organization Chair- 
man Yasser Arafat, told the Al-Rai that 
one should now expect a return to the 
principles of war. 

He said the Arabs should be ready for a 
widcranging ( Israeli) military adventure. 

"Solutions lo the Mideasl problem will 
not come through Israeli or American el- 
ections,” said Salim Al-Zaanoun. bead or 
(he Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) office in Kuwait. “Both lhe Likud 
and Labour .parlies or Israel arc equally 
hostile to the Arabs, allhough they might 
differ in methods and styles.” 


INSIDE 


days. If this period lapses with out suc- 
cess by either party, the president has two 
options: 

1 . To entrust the Likud lo continue in Lhe 
government until the parties reach 
agreement for new elections within a per- 
iod not exceeding one year. 

2. To dissolve the Knesset and call for 
new and immediate elections. 

A national unity government is quite 
difficult lo form because the Likud has set 
a precondition that such a government 
must be under Shamir on the grounds that 
the Likud is capable of putting together 
the strongest Knesset bloc with the co- 
operation of other small parlies. 

On the other hand. Labour leaders call 
for a coalition government under Peres on 
grounds that their party is the largest at 
present. Within Labour, there is opposi- 
tion to forming a national unity govern- 
ment with the Likud. 

Within Herut. Likud supporter, there is 
also a strong opposition against a national 
unity government with Labour. 

Therefore, it is difficult if not imposs- 
ible to form a national unity government. ‘ 


WorldPaper 


GOOD NEWS, 

BAD NEWS ON CANCER 

It’s largely preventable, but 
it’s still rampant. 

Personal self-discipline is the 
key to prevention, but this 
message is spreading far too j 
slowly. j 

Cigarettes are now a recog- 
nized menace, but retain their 
grip on many poor countries 

1 National check-up systems 
are improving, 
but are still 

inadequate. WoxitiP%pei 
JoumalMondtal 
DlarioMundlal 


Saadi Arabia * Qatar 3 rlyals 


UAE 3 dirhams 


Kuwait A Bahrain 250 Ills 


Syria & Lebanon 3 pounds 
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THE JERUSALEM STAF D — - 

Just In front of the Biggest Commercial 
Centre In the Kingdom: 

Offices For Rent 
Call 667592 or 23728 
Slimeisani - Civil Defence Street 


*20 JULT iao*t 


abtts... 


T.T.S. FASHIONS PRESENT Variety 


of LS 
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Summer clothes 
Talai Trading Stores 
Wadi Saqra ■ First 
floor 

Present a wide range of 
German ancf French clo- 
thes. A wide range of 
cotton and 

A special line for young 
ladies: trousers - T-sh ir ts 
French ' Simone Perel" 
underwear 
American “Olga" 
underwear. 

Our prices suit everybody. ! 
We welcome you daily 
(.from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 
AJrom 3:30 to 7:30 p.m. 

SSL Tel: 33377 Amman 

u. aw— 1 1 

pnn-" M - - 

Hu To3 ra CJrcfe^X 
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Daikin Air 
conditioners 

Enjoy a refreshing summer with 
extreme quiet and relaxation 
Dalnkln air-conditioners were 
designed to operate as an in 
dependent unit or within a 
multi- unit system. 

Good* looking/ effective 
performance/ total quiet ^ 



Furnished Roof 
Apartment 

Two bedrooms — Salon 

— Dining room — 
Occupying the 
total area of the 4lh floor. 

Shmelsani — Sharcer 
Abdul-Ilamfd Sharaf Street 

Across from the Commodore 
Hotel 

Call Tel: 667805 
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! daikin mm 

International Electrical Imports 
jSufan Building/ Ministry of interior Circle 
Tel: 663812 / 665354/ 668578 


CROWN 

INTERNATIONAL 

ESTABLISHMENT 

packing, shipping, 
forwarding, 
international moving, 
storage, clearing, 
door-to-door service 


r Agema all ow l/» tvo rtf 1 

Tel: B64090TU; 2220B HBUCOJO 
Cable: NuMlbahM 
P.O. Boa 928417 

k AMMAN JORDAN , 


Jerusalem Star 
664153, 667177 


i Budget 
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Al Wahma , the most Jaskionable restaurant in 
town, brings you a completely new and exciting 
menu this month . In addition to carejully selected 
table d'hote and a {a carle menuh- A l Walima 
offers you a Taste of India. ' - ? 

Al Walima v Un Restaurant de Grande Classe 

Isn't it time you booked a table at Al Walima? 

Call 660100 Ext. 2020 




. . • One of the Largest , — , , . 

Car Rental E3 l/Ll/ 

Networks 
in the World 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL. 

Golden Wings or Rainbow Tours v*' 

38787, 30433, 21652,21656 

P.O. BOX 20193 TELEX 22220 LAMICO JO KINQ HUSSEIN ST. AMMAN -JORDAN 


Tel: 42043 


f Optlkos Jordan 


Jordan 






l Intercontinental J \ Jiiaitt&M 
V Hotel 1 

Jr Eyes Examined^^- , 

Contact Lenses 
7 Days a Week 

Same Day Delivery Moderate Prices 




Go the quality way 


W*» fOu rMOii I. IO«OI* &W Imnoir 

ia>»ti (£ni fcMi )«Wi (,oi*> unoii oCoil« l » <,0, ' a 

mWurn <4 ,,i ion w»»M» C , 

satellite car co. 

A BOA LI - NLAR THL HOUSING BANK . AMMAN '^ 
CAU . TEL. 25767- 21471 . P.O. BOX OBO.TILIX 2I» _ 


ent a Car 



; TUrkUhmexeaHdoiktrdtJIciQtu 
6th Circle, Jabal Amman 
" opp. San Rock Hotel 

For Reservations Call 816880 



Oik* of the l>esM a 
hotels in Amman 

mi 

AM HASS A |)()R 


IN 

SAH AS 1 1 A 
HI S I At RAM 
KORI AN 
JAPAN! SI 
( HINT SI 
IT KOHL AN 
FOOD 

Dl fi(>5K>|/<,2 t 
l vl. '7.1 


When in Aqaba don’t miss the 

£>amirnimtf 3 Aedtaurant 

Fresh Fish From The Gulf •, 
; European Cuisine 
Oriental Delicacies 

Amman Street. Aqaba H'h 5 * u ‘ 


Badge for slain 

Palestinian 

journalist 

By Sana' Alul 

Special to The Siar 

AMMAN - Mr- Andreas 
Schmidt, first secretary ol the 
Rust German embassy in Syria 
and a member of the East Ger- 
man Journalists Union has 
□resented the * Franz Mihrcnk 
Bjdgc' to the family of the mar- 
tyr Hanna Mukbel at a meeting 
the PL0 office in Amman last 
Tuesday. 

■■I am presenting this badge 
on behalf of the executive com- 
mittee of the Journalists Union 
in East Germany to the soul of 
ihe Palestinian combatant, the 
former secretary genernl of the 
Arab Journalists Union, the mar- 
tyr Hanna Mukbel who was killed 
while fighting for human rights 
and writing against imperialism 
and Zionism". Mr. Schmidt 
said. 

He disclosed the Palestinian 
cause has won sympathy at vari- 
ous levels in East Germany and 
other socialist countries. He said. 


‘presenting this badge to the . 
martyr Hanna Mukbel. means 
that the cause which he died for 


will stay alive throughout the 
Arab and Palestinian struggle for 
democracy, freedom and peace 
in ihe world. 


Mr. Yasser Zein who received 


the badge on behalf of Mukbel' s 
family thanked the East German 
Presldenl Mr Eric Honccker foi 


his country's attitude towards 
the Arabs. He also expressed 
ratilude to journalists in East 
rmany for their gesture. 


Folklore 


celebrations 


AMMAN (Star) — The celebra- 
tions of the Palestinian folklore 
world day which was supposed to 
have been held on I July luis 
teen postponed to.29 July. 

The chairman of the Pales 
tinian Folklore World Day Com 
ra ** tw Mr. Muhammad Milhem 
“dressing a news conference 
™*y.. said the cclcbrutions 
which will last eight days would 
“Inaugurated by PLO Chairman 
'Mser Arafat. 


Foliowing is the programme for 
'he celebrations: 


m i“ ly P^keh — folk dances 

Amman R ° man amphithenlre in 


oiS Djbtoh — in Zarqa and 
--Sighing pfthe Palestinian book 


Dabkeh in Al Huss 


Dabkeh at Al Beq* 
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BRITISH COUNCIL 

TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

Native speaker Teachers or English as a Foreign Language 
required to teach at the British Council. For further infor- 
inatlon please contact Sheila Grant, Tel. 36147/8 between 
1 Z.uu and 6. 00. 
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‘ ‘ BARBER SHOP ’ 

SHMEISANI 

NEAR HOTEL JORDAN TOWER 
ABOVE MURAD PHARMACY 

NEW HAIR STYLE 

GIFTS 

■ .TEL: 668061— 
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PATROl. ■ 







The real value Is attributed to Nissan Pa 
trol over any other four-wheel drive ve- 
hicle. The multi-phase use, amailngly 
diversifies horizons and ways for your ' j, 

driving. Nissan Patrol Is unmatched for • 

city and motorway driving. When on tough BfeL • • ; v : - 
roads, the trouble Is minimised, and water IBWfcjLv; ; 
heights up to 600 millimetres are easily 

conquered. • • ’ . , 

Bust ami and Saheb Trading Company 

Amman - Al Mahatta Street; telephone no.: 51271/51272 
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PCHA Executive Co mmi ttee 
members speak to The Star 




Members of (he executive committee listen as Crown Prince 
Hassan (left) explains a point to them (Petra photo) 


By Maha Zabaneh 

Special lu The Star 

“TO STRENGTHEN Pales- 
tinian culture today so as to 
make it prosper, we have to join 
a national commission that can 
undertake a collective action." 
Dr. Ibrahim Abu-Lughod, profe- 
ssor of political science at North- 
western University in Chicago 
said in an interview with The 
Star this week. 


Meeting on cultural heritage 


By Sana’ AJul 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN — The Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Asso- 
ciation for the Safeguard and En- 
hancement of the Pales- 
tinian Cultural Heritage (PCHA) 
held its Third Session meeting in 
Amman last Saturday. 

Addressing the opening ses- 
sion, His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Hus&un indicated the im- 
portance of the Palestinian cultu- 
ral heritage which is linked to 
that of the Jordanian. “You can 
feel the profound connection and 
the intermingling between the 
Palestinians and the Jordanians 

‘Palestinian 

identity 

threatened? 


who are unified by history, 
family [inks and culture," the 
Crown Prince said. “The imper- 
ialist divided (his nation into two 
so us to weaken its strength and 
pave the way for Zionism to take 
roots in Palestine and to kick the 
owner oul of his home." he ad- 
ded. 

Mr. Sean McBride, president 
of the society outlined the socie- 
ty’s aims and objectives which 
arc among other things: 

1 . To follow up and define (he 
elements of I lie Palestinian 
culture as u large part or it 
has been scattered or des- 
troyed. 

2. To preserve the Palestinian 
culture and protect it front be- 
ing lost or destroyed altoge- 
ther. 


To enable 
who have 


the Palestinians 
been scattered 


throughout the world to pres- 
erve their history, culture and 
civilization. 

4. To conduct and encourage 
research and publicize its re- 
sults to develop the Pales- 
tinian culture. 

5. To demonstrate to the world 
Arab and Palestinian cul- 
tures. 

The two- day meeting dis- 
cussed projects aimed at safe- 
guarding the heritage of Holy 
Jerusalem, ways of co-operation 
with the national committee and 
other financial and administra- 
tive issues. 

The committee made several 
recommendations, among which 
is the adoption of a lecture deliv- 
ered by Crown Prince Hassan on 
the West Bank settlements as a 
document to be published in Eng- 
lish, French and Spanish. 


i)r. Abu-Lughod pointed oul 
(hut in America there are three 
categories of Arubs. The first arc 
the Syrians and Lebanese who 
went there as a result of eco- 
nomic and perceived religious 
pressure. They were assimilated 
into the American society. The 
second category arc Arabs who 
fled to America because of the 
political dissatisfaction with 
Arab politics in the late 50s and 
60s. 

The third category includes 
Palestinians who were pressured 
to leave because of the Israeli oc- 
cupation and the loss of their 
homeland. Nonetheless, it could 
be for economic reasons. Other 
Palestinians were educated in 
the United States and having no 
homeland chose to slay there. 

Dr. Abu- Lughod maintained 
that those who are politically 
conscious among these Arab- 
Americans joined different orga- 
nizations. 

He referred to the three main 
Arab- American organizations 
namely the Association of 
Arab-American University Gra- 
duates, which was established 
after 1967, to combat Zionist 
and American propaganda 
against Arab people-, the Nation- 
al Association of Arab Ameri- 
cans ( NAAA) which brings toge- 
ther those Lebanese and Syrians 
of the older generation; and the 
American Arab Anti- 


^rimination Comm«i* 
(ADC), which focuses atieniif, 
on combating American JL 
against the Arabs and Ars' 
Americans. 

Dr. Abu-Lughod added iJ 


At the conference on public health 

Ajlouni calls for best use of 
skills of medical personnel 


such as the Palestine Federal 
of Ramallah. This organic, 
h3 'If / n ? mbers mainly from h 


mallah in Palestine. Itcatersfw 
the welfare of Ramallah pcon|. 
promotes activities and supm 
Palestinians. 

Commenting on the altitude cl 
Americans towards Arabs. Dr 1 
Lughod said, “There is a gen 
eralized anti- Arab sentiment ant 
a residual prejudice againv 
Arabs. In addition, the Zionis 
have worked to cultivate aa im 
age of Arabs as hostile and 
bad." 

He added that Americans view 
Arabs as part of the Third WorU 
and the fact that they have been 
largely Muslims with a history 
full of tension between them and 
Christians. He said that (he at- 
tempts of Arab- people to fret 
themselves gave them an anti- ] 
Western position. 

Dr. Abu-Lughod noted that 
there have been much better at- 
tempts to come to more realistic 
understanding of Arabs and that 
increased contacts have helped 
in .providing a counter image 
“It is better now than it used to 
be. there is a much better gras; 
of Arab society," he added. 


Peace means the Brazil fights to preserve 


By Star Staff Writer absence of war’, McBride Palestinian heritage 


“SENEGAL’S POSITION on the 
Arab- Israeli conflict is well 
known as it has been expressed 
clearly in the international fo- 
rum," said Professor Iba Der 
Thiam, Senegal’s minister of 
education. 

Professor Thiam said Senegal 
was for a long time a colony, 
therefore it knows what domina- 
tion over a country means. He 
emphasized that Senegal has al- 
ways sided with (he Arab people 
and contributed to all efforts 
aimed at getting back Arab lands 
under occupation. The country 
also plays a great role in the 
Afro- Arab solidarity organiza- 
tion. Professor Thiam said the 
Palestine ‘Liberation Organisa- 

■ .[ion (PLO) is represented in Da-- 
'• kar with* diplomatic status. He 

stated that Scnegal'iM (lier^urrcaL. 
president, of the United Nations 
Commission of 24, which deals 
, with the problem, of lands under 
occupation, adding that the 
Palestinian issue Is of a great 
concern to the committee. 

Professor Thiam noted that the 

. Palestinian people driven from 
their homeland have suffered 
from great persecution. They are 
spread all over the world. Ac- 
cording to him. this situation is 
threatening their idehtity, cul- 
ture, civilization and history. 
Professor Thiam is himself a 
member of the . executive com- 
mittee hence his participation in 
the meeting. 

The Senegalese minister said 
the appointment of Gambian Pre- 
sident Sir Dawda Jawara as 
chairman of the Islamic Organ! - 
** satlon Conference is a welcome 
news for Muslims in Africa in 
W general and Senegal in particu- 
lar. He said as a reiult df the 
Senegambia Co-operation! ’the 
two countries share the same re- • 
ligion, language and civilization. 
Consequently, every move that 
promotes IhG; prestige '.of Gambia- 
also . promotes^ the - prestige . of 
-Senegal, he folded. . \ 

■ ,i . i — 1 1 — i — 
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By Sawsan Musallam 
Slur Staff Writer 

AMMAN — The President of 
the International Peace 
Bureau Mr. Sean McBride's 
concept of peace Is “the ab- 
sence of war and the Im- 
provement In the living condi- 
tions of humanity." 

Speaking to The Star Mr. 
McBride said every minute 
some $1.7 million Is spent by 
countries on military prepara- 
tions. ‘'This money should 
not be used for killing people 
but for the betterment of the 
human race," he said. Mr. 
McBride noted that several 
-million, people are starving 
and a great 'number also die as 
. a result, or -poor living ivumit- 
tlons, while large sums of 
money are spent on arms. 

Public opinion he said. Is 
the only way to secure disar- 
mament. Mr. McBride conti- 
nued that higher standards of 
education which make people 
understand problems better 
than they did before and elec- 
tronic media which help to In- 
form people faster and! better 
give greater force For public 
opinion and this will > surely 
force the superpowers to dis- 
cuss disarmament. 

The International Peace 
Bureau, Mr.. McBride raid, 
worked closely with govern- 

- meats In the post World War 
II period. By 1962 all govern- 
ments' agreed that tl^c only 
way of preventing, a third 
world war wpS by the achieve- 
ment of a general and com- 
plete - . disarmament. Unless 
this was achleyed there will be 

- a nuclear war which will des- 
troy most of ; the human race 
and nobody could foresee the 
consequences on the- survt- 

' vprs, he 'commented, j ■ • i 


Mr. McBride, who Is also 
the current president of the 
International Association for 
the Safeguard and Enhancem- 
ent of the Palestinian Cultu- 
ral Heritage, said be Is parti- 
cularly Interested In heading 
the association. He thinks the 
Palestinian people have been 
treated badly and It Is essen- 
tial to help them to protect 
their heritage. Irish people, 
he added, sympathize with 
Palestinians and understand 
their problem well. Mr. Mc- 
Bride said the executive com- 
mittee of the PCHA tries lo 
Identify, trace and list Pales- 
tinian heritage. 

‘ * One World Many Voices' ' 

Is the UUe of Mr. McBride's 

..hyjaji nlil,h J . 

■half years writing ' wliien he 
was chairman of a committee 
which Investigated communi- 
cation problems In an effort to 
create a new Information or- 
der. Mr. McBride raid. Infor- 
mation and news from the 
Third World conntrles are 
destroyed. Only Europe and 
America make and published 
Third World news. He there- 
fore Stressed the need for 
sources of news to be diversi- 
fied. 

Nations, Mr. McBride said, 
should try to protect their re- 
ligious and cultural values. • 
Another danger, he conti- 
nued, arises from the ten- 
dency of multinational compa- 
nies which are buying nerr- 
spapers. Newspapers become , 
centralized in their hanjls and 
as they sell arms, they create 
tension rather than peace. 
Mr. McBride called on the 
Arab World to create /their 
own communication system to 
protect their culture and reli- 
gion because, as he pat It 
“the Western World now suf- 
fers from a low moral staa* 
dart." .$ • ' - ' 


By Ibtisam J. Dababneh 

Star Staff Writer 

“FOR A long lime, I have been 
supporting the Palestinian strug- 
gle. defending and preserving 
the cultural heritage of human- 
ity, and for many times 1 have 
devoted attention to the Pales- 
tinian problem," says Mr. Neiva 
Moreira vice-president of one of 
the three opposition parlies in 
Brazil, the Democratic Labour 
Party ( PDT) . 

Mr. Moreira pointed out that 
an important event which took 
place two weeks ago in Latin 
America (Brazil and Carribean) 
was the establishment of the 
first congress in Palestinian 
communities. 

When asked about how Pales- 

linian rMlIllirA /'plilH hf> nfpcpryprt 

.Mr. Moreira said there shoulcf be ■' 
public education and effective 
demand for the protection of Pa- 
lestinian culture and documents 
which areiindanger. He said Brazil 
Is very much concerned with the 
preservation of Palestinian cul- 
ture.' The country wishes to see 
the survival of Palestinian cul- 
ture as well as respect for it. Mr. 
Moreira called on Israel to return 
to the Palestinians whatever 
items that they stole from the 
Palestinians in Beirut during the 
invasion in 1982, and 1 those 
taken from the other occupied 
; lands, He said Brazil Is trying in 
its own way to' make accessible 
Palestinian culture to the public. 

Commenting on the meeting, 
Mr. Moreira said it was a suc- 
cessful one. He added that the 
wealthy Arab countries should 
/ contribute to safeguarding the 
Palestinian culture and heritage. 
“All Brazilian people together 
with the government support the 
Palestinian self-determination. 
Nonetheless the Brazilian people 
a Jso feel (hat the Palestinian 


problem is also their problem," 
Mr., Moreira explained. Mn 
Moreira said Brazilians demon- 
strated yehemently against the 


Israeli invasion of Lebanon, ii 
1982. 

Mr. Moreira disclosed there 
are about 2 million Arabs living 
in the Brazilian city of Sac 
Paulo. These people bad immi- 
grated lo Brazil in the wake of 
the Ottoman invasion. Most of 
them he said come from Lete- 
non. He continued that 1JJ { 
Arabs have contributed to Hit 
development of Brazil in [» 
small way as they are now total!) 
integrated in the Brazilian cow- 
munily. This has led to good re- 
lations between Brazil and an 
Arab countries, he said. . 

The Arab community in Brazil 
is one of the most wealthy com- 
munities. Arab capital, he sarn. 
is mainly invested in .| hc 

8flroi c iifffif|£ r 

ports half of its oil need from w 
Arab countries - Iraq. ^ 
and the Gulf states. The other 
half is produced in Brazil. 

Asked about political arfiyiljj| 
of Arabs in Brazil, Mr. Morel 
said any Arab legally resifcy 
the country can join any PJ»' 

party. He said there. are Arab * 

scendants who are in egrated 
all the political parties 
country from the exlreme lel ^ 
the extreme right- Mr. Mormri 
said there are- two cabinet 
ters in the Brazilian 
of Arab descent. The b ? ad S 
Navy Mr. Karam and the ml 
ter of justice Mr. Ibrahim 
Ackel and the chief ofcotqfljg 
der of the Armed Forces * 
Chalub. Arabs also indulge^ 
various cultural activili ■ ^ 
said the few Jontenitms in ^ 
join with other Arabs t • 
tivities as well as their B 
counterparts. 

Apart from his politieal ad ^ ; 
lies, Mr. Moreira is 8 

director general of both 

nal do Pals’ a 

and ‘Terceiro Munto a ^ 
m a gazi ne aU published in 

26 • 


By Joyce Niles 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN — "Public health de- 
«nds on the Individual as do the 
leeth of a comb. If one of them 
is broken then the rest soon go. 

A campaign to bring more 
complete health services to all 
the population of Jordan, espe- 
cially those living in districts 
outside of the metropolitan Am- 
man area, was touched off with 
the first Jordanian Public Health 
Cooference held on the 20th and 
21st of this month. The confer- 
ence involved representatives 
from all health care providers in 
the country, plus contributions 
from WHO and USAID. 

Health Minister Dr. Kamel Aj- 
[ouni announced that 14 regional 
health centres were to be built 
with subcentres to bring services 
to all villages and settlements in 
the country, even those com- 
munities with a population of as 
little as 1500. He pointed out 
that the doctor to patient ratio in 
Amman is 1 : 500. yet only 1 0 ki- 
lometres outside of the city there 
■ are communities of 5000 to 
10,000 people with no doctor 
within a reasonable distance to 
serve (hem. He stated his deter- 
mination to rectify (his situation 
this year. 

Dr. Ajlouni called on all health 
care providers to work together 
for best use of the skills of medi- 
cal personnel; doctors, dentists, 
pharmacists, nurses, nursing 
assistants and other auxiliary 
people to bring good health care 
lo everyone within the country. 

He pointed out that even 
where health centres already ex- 
ist, all too often, the treatment 
given to patients is deficient, not 
coming up lo an acceptable stan- 
dard. He stressed the need for a 
neater degree of dedication 
from those In the health field. 

Doctoring is a profession, not 



Dr. AJIounl: 
profession" 


"Doctoring Is 


Many of the present hospitals 
have only a 50 per cent occup- 
ancy of beds, except in the obste- 
tric and pediatric wards. Dr. Aj- 
louni feels that there is not a 
pressing need lo build more ho- 
spitals at present but instead, 
those concerned should direct 
their efforts into solving disease 
problems such as gastroenteritis, 
a substantial killer in the under 5 
years age group, and pneumonia, 
a winter danger, and others. 

Dr. Hassan Khrais. president 
of the Jordan Medical Associa- 
tion, in his address emphasized 
the importance of a continuous 
education programme for the 
medical community. The JMA 
has a long- established pro- 
gramme featuring weekly lec- 
tures arranged by the General 
Practitioners Association ami 
many other lectures and semi- 


jusl a job." he continued. "The 
physician should not only be will- 
ing lo fulfil his regular hours of 
work, but to be ready to provide 
medical care to those in need for 
24 hours a day, any time of the 
year." he added. 


Dr. Ajlouni called for more 
equality, saying. “lama doctor, 
university professor, and now 
minister of health, yet the health 
of my own child is not more im- 
portant than the health of any 
villager's child. " He urged those 
administering health needs lo 
give deserving attention to pa- 
tients. irrespective of their so- 
cial status. 


In the area of financing he re- 
commended that monies be div- 
erted to solving specific health 
problems. During the past dec- 
ade health budgets were chan- 
nelled Into building hospitals und 
tertiary care centres to provide 
specialized care for patients, 
such as achieving the highest de- 
gree in the treatment or heart 
diseases, and cancer and kidney 
problems being treated free. 


Treasury to make JD 6 
million from departure tax 


By Ibtisam Dababneh 

Star Staff Writer 

non T 1 ?ri he « countryb > ,aJr ‘ whiIe 

non-Jordanians will have to pay 
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Dr. Hassan Khrais: " A P by *l" 
clan must fully utilize his knowl- 
edge* * 


nars pul on by the various spe- 
cialists groups. During the past 
two years there has also been a 
schedule or ’ ‘ medical days" . 
events held on Fridays so the 
majority of doctors could attend 
the lecture programme lasting 
from 9am to 5 pm. 

Dr. Khrais added I hat the 
9000 Jordanian medical students 
presently studying abroad are a ( 
valuable resource to draw on in 
the next seven years as they 
come back to the country. But on 
a cautionary note he said, "Jor- 
dan’s health services have made 
advancements in the past but 
still are not where they should 
be." He said thal in the Ministry 
of Health, 28 per cent of Jor- 
dan's doctors provide 60 per 
cent of health services to the pu- 
blic and that half of Jordan's 
physicians, working in the pri- 
vate sector, provide just 25 per 
cent, and that only 40 per cent 
of births have any medical super- 
vision. "Private clinics operate 
at only 50 per cent of their ca- 
pacity." he pointed out. He said 
“A physician must fully utilize 
his knowledge." 

His Royal Highness Prince 
Hassan, said that Jordan's an- 
nual birth rate Is 4 8 per 1000 
population, while the developing 
world as a whole has a rate or 50 
per 1000, and the developed 
countries only 15 per 1000. He 
cautioned that drugs and alcohol 
are becoming an unfortunate 
problem in the region. 

In the field of regional plan- 
ning, His Highness said thal the 
Arab Health Ministers as a group 
have yet to produce a com- 
prehensive regional health plan. 
Within the country he said that 
the emphasis of the Supreme 
Health Council has been invest- 
ment in building health facilities 


Jordan 


meeting later this year on the 
“Causes of Infant Mortality", a 
high-priority health Issue in the 
region. 

“Health education needs to be 
taught even lo those not specia- 
lizing in medical caftcrs," said 
Dr. Wahab Bolossy. addressing 
the meeting on the role of univ- 
ersities in health care. 



Crown Prince Hassan: "Drugs 
and alcohol arc becoming a prob- 
lem" 

In Lhe discussion that followed 
the first session of the confer- 
ence, Dr. S. Omari of Sudan 
pointed out that to have effective 
“Health For All By The Year 
2000" the parents of the future 
need to be taught the causes of 
common illnesses and their com- 
plications, and how to avoid the 
diseases. 

He said that health education 
should be given in the regular 
school curriculum instead of only 
in the medical colleges and nurs- 
ing schools. He said that health 
services should not be developed 
“vertically” but be linked vmh 


and that in future efforts should. . 

ripvp.lnnme nt. 811 olner disciplines water 


be in manpower development, 
with a sectoral approach needed 
in fields of health education, so- 
cial welfare, and environmental 
issues, and the like. He an- 
nounced that Jordan is to host a 


provision, sewerage disposal, 
environmental concerns and oth- 
ers — to provide primary health 
care and to preserve the quality 
of life for people of the future. 


Egyptian agricultural minister 
lauds Jordan’ s irrigation system 


amounts of money can afford to 
pay JD 1 0 as departure tax. 

Some categories are exempted, 

ju 1 1, .1. : 4 ■ 1 — — • - 

bers of the Royal family, diplo- 
mats. airport crews. non- 
Jordanian members of inter- 
national and Arab organiza- 
tions and non-Jordanian tour- 
ists. JD 3 travel taxes for foreig- 
ners remain unchange in order 
to encourage and develop tour- 
ism in Jordan, Mr Muhaisin ad- 
ded. 

According to Mr Muhaisin. the 
tax laws in Jordan are liable to 
adjustment whenever there is a 
need. 

Mr Muhaisin pointed out that 
revenues from additional taxes 
will come to JD 6 million per 
anum compared to JD 2 million 
last year. 

The number of those who left 
the country by air during the 
year 1983 was 662,000 or 
which 200,000 were Jordanians 
and 2,400,000 was the number 
of those left the country by land, 
of which 1 ,200.000 were Jorda- 
nians and 237,000 left by sea. 

The cabinet is now considering 
the possibility of exempting 
groups of 15 ,or more foreign 
tourists from the present JD 3 
departure tax. 


By Malta Zabaneh 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN - “Jordan's exper- 
ience in the field ° r . drip jj, r ® nd 
tion is very much adva " c ® d this 
Egypt is willing to adopt 
method in various areas In gYP 
that have weather and 1 son stm 
lar to that of the Jordan 

Agriculture Mr.' iossel ® a ' d 

at a news conference in Amm 
on Tuesday. 

The minister added tbat tb « 
Egyptian government is studyi fl ® 
the possibility of impor^Bj 
potash from Jordan in order to 
produce in the city of Suez suiph 
ate potasium f^tiilzers which 
Egypt needs in great quantities. 
This protect will save money, en^ 

ergy apd time in EsYP 1 Aaaba 

going to be exported froI " h 2 

to Suez directly. S 

EsvdL will provide Jordan win 
nitrogen fertilizers that are pro- 
duced in Egypt. 

Mr. Wait said a scienUfic con- 
ference will be held in Cairo next 

October between Egypt a " d J s 
dan as a follow up of a previous 
scientific conference on spec 

onage T His R^yal 

with Crown Pr * nC ?, f Jl a i £“ r di- 

S^t^n^tXocountrie, 

.were fruitful. 

Answering a qc° sl |?^ e °” e Q f 
reasons behind the abs 
Egypt from meetings on 


food security, Mr. Wall ex- 
plained that Egypt has strong re- as aVesult of hi- 

lations in the agricultural and Xr standards of living. This led 

. WS achievement" of 

Solver Wh «r!S,tu B ra. and industry 

countries," he commented. projec s. . th ' 

Confronted wilh ?he a^fpoScx?Mr. Wall said. 

aspect or this policy has resulted international economic *3 « «- 
in an increase in the consump- cult ural _ experiences. 


tion rale during~the period be- 
tween the early seventies ana 


I JORDAN COMPUTER SYETEMS COMPAQ 
■■■■■ KHALAF & PARTNERS 4 

Has the Pleasure to Announce- to the Readers 
That they Can Get Hold frl it’s Well Known 

' Radio Shack Home Personal Computer 

For Only 140 J.D, 

One Can Learn Programming in Basic I 

Language-, as Well as, One Can Use it For 

E ntart ain ment ^ __J 

For a Demonstration Please Call at the^ J 

Company's Offices -AL ABDAL1 

Jel.67274 5 P. 0 . Box 1793 TbIbx 23519 JCSC 

I AMMAH. JORDAN 
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economy 
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Sector 

Market 

Last 


share 

week 1 s 

Banks 

73% 

■ share , 
83.1% 

. ‘ Industry : . - 

19.596 

12.3% \ 

Services. 

2% 

1.8% •; 

- Insurance 

5.5ft 

2.8% 

Prominent firms whose shares were 

traded, by sector: .- 

Banks (out of 20 traded) 

Share 

Share 


of sector of market 

1 . National Bank 

24. 1 ft 

17.6% 

2. Islamic Bank 

20.6ft 

15.3% 

3. Arab Bank 

18. 9ft 

13.8% 

4. Jordan Bank 

10ft 

7.3% . 

Industrials (out of 28 traded) 

1. Petroleum Refinery 

19ft 

3.7% 

2. Jimco Industries and Matches 

11.8ft 

2.3% 

3. South Cement 

10ft 

2% 

4. Jordan Cement Company 

7ft 

1.4% 

5. Industrial, Agr. , Commercial 

■ 6.8ft 

1.3% 

I Services (out of 6 traded) 

1 . Jordan Electric Power 

58% 

1. 2% 

Insurance (out of 11 traded) 

1. Jordan Insurance 

51.5% 

2.9% 


The weekly record 














A. Companies showing «n increase In slock prices: 


B. Companies with a pi-lce decrease 

\ . . ' ' : . •' '"V. ’ 

C, Th^ mean record figure * • 


Water Authority seeks Saudi loan 


Price changes 


By Mamdoub El Ghaiy 

DURING THE^past three weeks price levels and hA (idling 
kept fluctuating in the stock market. Some financial add in- 
dustrial companies came into the market for the first time 
implying that further activity and fluctuation is anticipated. ■ 

About one half of a million shares were handled during 
this week at a market value of JD 990,000 divided among a 
thousand contracts. The daily handling- average came to *' 
around JD 1 60,000 with a deviation of 30 per cent or 6 per 
cent of total handling around this average/ thus indicating 
the impact of big denis on the handling movement. 

The shares of 65 companies were handled from, which 14 - 
companies gained including : The Arab Aluminium Industry 
closing at JD 1 . 5 80 up from JD 1.610; The Jordanian Rock- 
Wool Industry closing at JD 0.800 up from JD 0.770; The 
Islamic Investment House at JD 1.180 up from JD 1 . 150; , 
Petra Bank at JD 5.000 up from JD 4. 990. 

Thirty- five companies lost including: Dar al-Dawa Invent* 1 
mcnl and Development closing at JD 1.200 down from JD 
1.360; Arab Seas Insurance nl JD 3.000 down from 
JD 3.400; Jordan Tobacco and Cigarettes Company at JD 
10.300. down from JD 11.500; The Arab International 
Hotels at JD 0.450 down from JD 0.500; The United Insu- 
rance at JD 2. 750 down from JD 3. 000. 

Sixteen companies had no change in their share prices. 

The Star index at closing time came to 267. 3; a decrease 
of 5 points compared to Iasi week or a 1.8 per cent de- 
crease. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 136,000 
shares were handled at a market value of JD 45,000. 

Trading in the regular market was distributed among the 
sectors according to the following percentages: 


By Ibtisam Dababnefa 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — A Jordanian delega* 
lion is expected to return today. 
Thursday, from an official visit 
to Saudi Arabia after holding' 
talks on the possibility of a Saudi 
participation in' the financing of 
the' water and sewerage project* 
in Zarqa and Ruse i fa. 

The head of the Tenders De- 
partment at the Water Authority 
Dr Gbaleb Al-Audat, told The 
Star that the delegation was iup- 
posfcd to meet officials at V he 
]slaptic Development Bank (IDB) 
to discuss the flnaftcing of the 
project. r . 

The project is divided into 1 0 , 
contracts and is partially fin- 
anced by the Jordanian govern- 
ment and a number of inter- 
national agencies. Jordan’s por- 


tion will be JD 7 million, Dr Au- 
dal said. He said that IDB's 
share should rech $7.8 million, 
which will be used to finance 
contracts numbers 7. 9 and 1.0. 
These contracts are for laying 
the main pipeline for water 
drainage and sewerage collec- 
tion. *' 

’■ : Dllie r loans' ffre x&ming, from 
the World Bank, which- is putting 
iii S j 7 million to be used for fin- 
ancing contracts numbers 1 and 
6, and the German Development 
Bank (KFW) which will finance 
with DM 36,100 jplllion. The 
United States governments’ aid 
is $1 5 million., . 

Total cost for die project will 
be around JD 30. hSjiiion, Dr. Au- 
dat said. He said: the pipeline 
will extend for a tola! length of 
36 kilometres, connecting the ci- 
ties of Zarka and Ruseifa. Con- 
tracts and tenders were an- 


nounced 4 months ago u„ ih* k 
sis of a study madebyatefe 
committee. . ccnn[ «d 

Record figure 
in power Use , 

■ JM.ecMp: power jljk. 

*rea§c of over ?/..per-i£nt Y&* 
1982 according tp.Stfit r ^[¥ 
Jordan Electrify Authorfi. 
(JEA). This was thihlgfir 
ure in consumption .ever record 
I 11 Jordan’ s Jiistpry. r . 

; JEA sourcCa ^WV^tith*',;-; 
crease Is attrlbutw tp-Jig^, 
jnands for' clectrw%Wfs : 
industrial sfeetois S'Afr Tdnw 
from 35 per ceo»44vArwd 
wgs recorded b6tViiefcn r &B’feiiiJ 
from 1980 

to reach a peak m 5 pjr «at S’ 

public sector 


$1.25 billion in loans to public sector 

‘Banking sector is aware of its role in massing capital 1 


AMMAN (Star) —The Chairman 
of the Board of the Arab Bank, 
Mr. Abdul- Majid Shuman, an- 
nounced that Banking Society in 
Jordan had offered the govern- 
ment and public corporations 
loans amounting to about $1.25 
billion, Ad-Dustour daily re- 
ported. 

The role played by banks and 
financial corporations, he said, 
is not separated- from the monet-' 
ary policies laid down by the 
Central Bank and is not indepen- 
dent from the government.' s. fin- 
ancial policies, Tjjd contribution 
of these banks and' corporations 
in financing development plans 
stems from th£ fact that they 
represent- financial means that 
encourage national savings' and 
their dir acting thetn in the direc- 
tion of the various investment 
channels. 

Banks and financial corpora- 
tions back up development in- 
directly through the holdings of 
development bonds, public trea- 
sury issues, credit bonds issued 
by general shareholding compa- 
nies, he explained. 

Credit facilities offered by 
commercial banks and financial 
corporations to the various eco- 
nomic sectors during the past ten 
years have increased I 2 fold, he 
said. 



Jordanian company 
wins $300,000 
Egyptian project 

By Maha Zabaneh 
Special to The Star 

AMMAN — The Arab Drip Irrigation System Manufacturing 
Company (AD1SMQ has been awarded contract to im- 
plement an Irrigation project In South Slual In Egypt, It was 
announced on Tuesday, 

Engineer Tarek Zu‘ bl, ADISM C‘ s managing director told 
The Star that his company was chosen out of 20 Inter- 
national biders. The quality of production and reasonable 
prices were the main reasons behind his company’s choiffe, 
Mr. Zu‘bi said. 

The; project will cost $300,000 and will be totally fin- 
a **d,by the Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture. ADISMC 
will participate in this project by sending Jordanian experts 
to supervise the setting up of drip irrigation pipelines, which 
willbo.lnstalied by Egyptian engineers from the Ministry of 
Agriculture. The project is located at Nwebe* area on the 
southern shores or Sinai desert. 

Ope of the aims of the project Is to develop the planting of 
parlous vegetables, to encourage agriculture In Sinai and to 


* ! 

-i 


Shuman 


On the social role performed 
by banks and financial corpora- 
tions (employing 8000 people 
and supporting 40,000 people), 
Mr. Shuman said. 

The volume of credit provided 
by banks to (he private sector 
during the past ten years had in- 
creased from JD 84 million in 
1974 lo JD 1031 million by (he 
end of 1983 (15 Told), he said. 

Mr. Shuman said (he diversity 
in the capital market in Jordan 




C0 ^P a tO es whleh use tit latest technologies In 
;drjp Irrigation,. The other two are in the U§.and Greece. 


during recent years was done b/ 
providing for the needs of (be 
producing sectors through me- 
dium and long-term loans. The 
total amount of accumulated 
loans by the end of last year 
came lo JD 106 million- 

Facilities offered by the (Hid- 
ing sector to the private sector 
came to 7 3 per cent five jvirs 
ago while the remaining percent- 
age was used as facilities offered 
by the government or semi- 
official corporations. During fast 
year the share of the private sec- 
. tor from these facilities dropped 
"to about 67 per ceiit%i.ththereH 
going lo the official and £5 Eli- 
official sector. This situation re- 
flects the change. In The tread to- 
wards borrowing from Uitf W«- 
ing sector to partially coinffot- . 
ate for external lending source 
especially the decreasing Arab 
assistance. 

The banking sector is 
aware of its role in massing 
national savings and slews 
them towards investment » 
development projects in W®* 
among the various sectors * 
parts of the country. The 
ing sector also strived to mf* 
its competence in financing 

lending operations 

down dependence on foreign fin 

uncing. 

JEC to install 
station inlrh&b 

1 TUa JOfdin 

AMMAN (Star) - ; 

Electricity Com p a ny ^ ^ ^ srMfnt r ; 
installing a *" 1 Lratlng P 0 **' 
station with a S e inUhab^ 13 
or 132/33 . 

near Mafraq- The 0 f 1 32.33 fe- 
ists of switch sesO fs i 

lovoll and two trajisio 

40 megavolt amp. . 

The JD 1-25 

Srks inl^rrotna^r; 

tic network. 

The governorate 1 

by electricity at JJ* p L r 
from lrbid t ra |^ f J^vrith * 

that is con Vfvork eXie fl 

domestic njj v J the south 1 
from the north 
Jordan. cl ^t 

The new station e |J e 

the Zarqa thermalp , 

and lrbid rf * !? 

a distance est» B m r ■ 

Tenders for ‘ h, | n § 

been announced. J: 

local and foreign 



ftTsearch of an 
oil balance 


economy 


By Robert Poullot 

Star Economy Analyst 
\VE ONCE wrote that us long us 
ike American greenback re- 
named strong, oil and dollar 
didn’t mix well. 

And indeed, that is what hap- 
pened two weeks ago in Vienna 
when ministers of the 13 oil ex- 
porting countries met for their 
JOih ordinary conference. Ex- 
cept that this time, nothing was 
really ordinary despite the ap- 
pearances of price and produc- 
tion quota stability. 

The meeting, presided over by 
Libyan Secretary of Oil Kumel 
Hassan Maghur. look place 
amidst expectations of a moder- 
ate recovery of oil consumption 
and imports by the industrial 
world. 

Dr. Mana’ Saccd Al-Oiaiba, 
DAE Oil Minister and Chairman 
of the OPEC Ministerial Moni- 
loring Committee, forecasted an 
increase in demand for OPEC oil. 
in the last three months of 
1984. ”We are passing through 
the lowest • demand phase ut 
present, which we usually exper- 
ience in the summer," He said 
to the press. Yet. his committee 
soon after noted in a report that 
the inventory build up by the in- 
dustrial world during spring was 
"bound to increase uncertainty 
about production levels. This in 
(urn will mean that, although an 
increase in world oil demand is 
expected in the second hair (of 
the year), demand for OPEC oil. 
alleast in (he third quarter ( this 
summer), may not reach the 
(OPEC) ceiling due "to the 
recent slock replenishment." 

Sheikh Ali Al-Sabah, Oil and 
finance Minister of Kuwait. 
Bunded even more optimistic. 
Not only does he expect that de- 
mand for OPEC crude will shoot 
up by one million barrels a day 
lw an annual increase uf 12 per 
tofor this year but that it 
RiU probably force producers to 
told an extraordinary meeting as 
«ny as October to lift the cur- 
«ni production quota of 17.5 
million barrels n day. T he prob- 
. ls (hal. though generally 
kii informed on market trends 
ito international net- 
of the [Kuwait Petroleum 
rj?- Sheikh Ali ha's been pre- 
aiciing an oil import recovery for 
,te last year or so. 

Mohammad Gharazi. Iran’s Oil 

ric n 'oPFr S c ev ®!L morc cate *°- 

' {/“hv/s production ceiling 

on nr h i 8Ve sla V where it is but 
!i| v pr o lces should be lifted since 
SSL smal1 Proportion of con- 
f 2 e J s . ar Ound the world have 
sJash^ if 1 ^ e / I !, le< J ^ rom *hc price 

neartv « 4-7 pcr cenl im P osod 
lro n ,Lf ye , flr and a half ago. 

ciKl y i- L rarl now sel,s offi- 

a awiit ,8ht crude at 25. 80 as 
^weetener to attract shy buy- 

World oil trends 

WjhSL n-l 0Ugh * th e industrial 
bt 4 q S r2, cons “mption jumped 

5wtorS r i?a! dur j ng the firsl 

resDonrfi ■ 1984 aaainst ( he cor- 

,u£ S.f Criod Iasl year - Th c 

v ery S [m PlCk up slems fr °m a 
fie kSL 8 r ®oovery in the Paci- 

• where ^ 0 (includln 8 Japan) 
8 - 9 Per cent hike was 


recorded nnd in America (6.5 
per cent). But more significant 
even was thut Western Europe 
registered an 0.8 per cenl in- 
crease, the firsl since 1V79 ac- 
cording Lo thc International En- 
ergy Agency. 

However. the growth 
was much slower during spring 
lime when stock replenishment 
by the industrial world reached 
700,000 barrels a day, a volume 
equivalent to 97 days' supply. 
Total world supply of crude, 
though, was still excessive by 
1 . 8 million barrels a day. 

Take the case of America for 
instance. Thc strong economic 
uplift has contributed to raise the 
supply of petroleum products by 
7 per cent up till 18 May com- 
pared to the same period last 
year. Normally, this should have 
lead lo a cutback in inventories 
but in mid- May, stocks of crude 
oil stood one per cent higher 
than last year and those of motor 
gasoline were 9 per cent higher. 
By contrast, distillate fuel oil 
(including heating oil) and resi- 
dual fuel oil slocks were 10 per 
cunt below the level one year 
ago. This is due to the abnormal 
climate prevailed over between I 
July 1983 and 19 May 1984 
which has been 3 per cent cooler 
than normal and 10 per cent 
cooler than last year. In short. 
Americans may be consuming 
more to expand (heir production 
of goods and services -but the 
overhang of high inventories still 
remains a threat for OPEC. 
Moreover, even if America were 
to boost even more its consump- 
tion in tiic months to come, over 
90 per cent or the extra crude re- 
quired will come from non-OPEC 
producers. 

No wonder why spot (freely 
negotiated) prices ure remaining 
very weak against the official 
postings by OPEC nations. The 
world average weighted price in 
lute May stood at $28.62 
(against 29 for the Arabian light 
murker) whereas the US aver- 
age was even cheaper at $28.43 
a barrel. 

Tough diplomacy 

Sheikh Ahmed Zuki Yamani. 
the Saudi Oil Minister, claims 
that thc current market weak- 
ness is only temporary and 
should end by early September. 
Nonetheless, the prospects 
looked bleak enough for OPEC to 
renew a worldwide diplomatic of- 
fensive to strengthen discipline 
among its member stales and in- 
duce major non-OPEC producers 
lo toe the line in the same 
direction. 

In thc OPEC ranks, two fea- 
tures may require delicate hand- 
ling in the months to come. Foll- 
owing the upward re- adjustment 
of Nigeria's quotas by 150,000 
barrels a day in September, other 
producers (including Venezuela 
and some Gulf countries) may 
resume pressure to lift their own 
production quotas. Some minis- 
ters believe that those quotas 
should be based on each coun- 
try’s historical export perfor- 
mance rather than on production 
(serving both internal and exter- 
nal needs). Furthermore, it is 
not sure whether the concession 



made to Nigeria will be enough. 

The other factor is the histori- 
cal controversy over price differ- 
entials among various qualities 
of erude. Extra-light crudes, 
coming mainly from North 
Africa and extremely useful for 
petrochemical uses, have always 
commanded higher prices than 
medium crudes from the Arabian 
Peninsula or the heavy to very 
heavy crudes from Venezuela. 
Under the current pressures of 
spot markets in New York. Rot- 
terdam and Singapore, a new re- 
alignment might be required 10 
lessen those differentials and 
thus increase market competi- 
tion among suppliers. 

Outside OPEC, oil production 
from the North Sea region I Bri- 
tain and Norway) jumped by 
about 13.5 per cent compared to 
lust year. Even though total out- 
put by non-OPEC producers rose 
by only 3.2 per cent. This sev- 
erely hit North African produc- 
ers which compete on thc same 
market as North Sea producers 
(simply because the quality of 
crude is similar and borders the 
Atlantic) but were constrained 
by OPEC quotas. For its pnrl, the 
Soviet Union, though appearing 
lo be more reasonable on the 
production side, continues to of- 
fer its export blend (33 degrees 
compared lo Saudi's 34 degree 
Arabian light) at a substantial 
discount. Whereas the Arabian 
crude is priced at $29 a barrel at 
the Ras Tanura Gulf Terminal, 
Soviet crude costs $29. 10 deliv- 
ered to northwest Europe. 

Official contacts are to be 
made by Sheikh Yamani with Eu- 
ropea ns as non- OPEC Middle 
East producers l Egypt and 
Oman) in order to restore a bet- 
ter market balance. But the 
concern is such within OPEC, 
claims Ian Seymour of the Mid- 
dle East Economic Survey, “that 
retaliatory measures are even be- 
ing considered to discipline 
North Soa producers if Sheikh 
Yamani Tails to convince them." 
Those, says Seymour, "might 
take the form of punitive tariffs 
against industrial goods imported 
by OPEC. 

The current impact 

To make the picture more 
gloomy, while OPEC ministers 
were meeting in Vienna, serious 
events were taking place on the 
foreign exchange front with the 
further boost of the American 
dollar. Last week's rise of the 
US currency forced Britain to 
jack-up its interest rates by 2 
per cent and threaten the already 
fragile recovery prospects in Eu- 
rope. After all, each new rise oT 
the dollar only makes crude oil 
more expensive. Despite OPEC's 
price cut from $34 to $29 in 
February- March 1983, the cost 
of crude actually rebounded by 6 
per cent until last Thursday 
againsL the special drawing 
rights’ basket oT five currencies 
(Franc. Sterling. Dollar. Mark 
and Yen). 


The Dollar Impact on The Cost of OPEC Crude 


Countries 


T? p ler l»ng) 

Fr a n^ r i n J an ^ mark ^ 

.ter.: 

te~» : 


'■1984 ; 


What it Look to buy 
Arabian light in 
March 1983 

19.608 

70.354 

210.801 

6.942.6 

1.399,77 

42.383.5 


Whpt it 
takes today 

22. 188 
82.65 
254.04 
7.039.025 
1.675,91 
48.601.159 


Increase 
(in per cent) 

+13.16 

+17.48 

+20.51 

+1:39 

+19.73 

*14.67 


New opportunities 


• SUPPLY OF' 12,000 metres of guardrail for Jordanian 
highways; details available from the government tenders de- 
partment upon payment of JD 50. Closing date 12 August. 

• ASPHALTING INTERNAL roads and yards at Jordan Pho- 
sphate Mines Company project at Ruseifa. Details available 
from the company upon payment of JD 30. Closing date 15 
August. 

• MAINTENANCE OF thc electrical network at Zahran auto- 
matic exchange. Details available from the Telecommunica- 
tions Corporation upon payment nf JD 25. Closing date 30 
July. 

• SUPPLY OF double cabin car. Details available from the 
Water Authority upon payment of JD 24. Closing dale 31 
July. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF dormitories and warehouses at Hie 
consumer corporation, Marka. Details available from the 
Directorate of Public Security upon payment of JD 20. 

• OPERATION AND maintenance of three waste water treat- 
ment stations: details available from the Maintenance Corps 
of thc Jordanian Armed Forces upon payment of Jl) 20. Clos- 
ing date I September. 

• OPENING AND asphalting roads: details available from 
Ruseifa municipality upon payment of JD 10. Closing date 30 
July. 

• SUPPLY OF equipment for nuclear accelerator: details 
available from the Central Tenders Committee upon payment 
'of JD 25, Closing date 20 August. 

• SUPPLY OF equipment for nuclear medicine section: de- 
tails available from the Central Tenders Committee upon 
payment of JD 10. Closing date 20 August. 

• SUPPLY OF reading material for scholastic year 1984/85: 
details available from the Ministry of Education upon 
payment of JD 15. Closing date 14 July. 

• SUPPLY OF 150 tonnes of hydrochloric acid: details avail- 
able from the Jordan Electricity Authority upon payment of 
JD 10. Closing date 6 August. 

Mideast contracts 


— Bids were due by 24 July Tor approaches lo the 16- mile 
causeway between Saudi Arabia and Bahrain currently under 
construction. Those bids are being taken by thc Saudi Minis- 
try of Finance nnd N&lional Economy’s causeway project of- 
fice at A I Khobar. The overall contract will include a total of 
28 miles of expressway and nine interchanges. Design work 
was completed by Danish consultant Vaster Farimagsgade. 
Also, Bahrain's Ministry of Works. Power and Water plans to 
build a three-mile causeway from Manama, the capita), nor- 
thensi to the small island of Muharraq near Bahrain's airport. 


Alia’s losses were due 
to outside factors 

AMMAN (Star) — Alia, the Roya] Jordanian Airline, had in 
1983 an operational profit of JD 3,446,165. Bui due to 
high Interest rate on Its loans and loss in exchange rates due 
to a strong dollar, the company’s loss reached JD 727,353 
(equivalent to $1.9 million) against a profit of JD. 
1,439,965 In 1982, Mr Fahed Fanek, Alla's vice pre- 
sident, told The Star. 

Another reason which contributed to the loss was 'protec- 
tionism 4 , Mr Fanek said Alla Is snfferlng from proteclloo- 
Ism In other countries which are restricting the freedom of 
Alia concerning flight operations and frequencies. 

The continuing closure of the Beirut airport during 1983 
resulted in stopping Alla's business on the Belrnt-Amman 
route and thus affecting the US and European routes, which 
entailed part of the loss. Also, the Iraqi government forbade 
Alla to sell beyond the Baghdad-Amman route, thug elimi- 
nating the number of passengers using Amman as gate or 
transit point from or to Baghdad. 

Mr Fanek pointed out two other factors contributing to Hie 
loss: The 50 per cent drop In 'the Egyptian labour traffic to 
Iraq and Syria via Jordan and the restrictions imposed on 
Arab nationals who want to travel to Gulf states in getting an 
entry visa. 

It Is worthwhile mentioning that Alla’s total gross reve- 
nue In 1983 was JD 123.9 million which Is 4 per cent less 
than the previous year. The operational and don operational 
expenses of Alia reached JD 124.6 million which Is 3 per 
Cent less than 1982. Mr Fanek said Alla was able to meet 75 
per cent. of the drop In revenue by reducing expenses. 
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Alfred Lilienthal an anti- Zionist American Jew says — 

‘Burden of guilt is on the shoulders of Uncle Sam’ 


Following arc the full details of an Interview with Mr. Alfred Lilienthal an 
anti-Zionist and the author of "The Zionist Connection” and "What Price 
Israel”. The Star Staff Writer, Kathy Kaklsh interviewed Lilienthal rece- 
ntly during his visit to Amman after attending a conference in Baghdad on . 
the ‘Impact of the Gulf War on the stability and security of the area.* Ac- 
cording to him* none of the Arab- American organisations is strong 
enough (o fight the Zionist lobby in the United States. And he urges the 
various organisations to unite so thaL they can have a chance to fight and 
make their presence more Fell in America: Editor — 


they pul il that Arabs are second rale Se- 
mitics since I hey (the Arabs) were hot 
persecuted by Hitler. 

The definition is also used to pul the 
Zionist Jews in a good light, and more im- 
portant, to press any kind of criticism by 
any important American figures so as to 
prevent their bringing to surface any ac- 
tivity or opposition to Israel. 


Question: Mr. Lilienthal, what are the 
reasons for your visit to the Middle East? 

Answer-. I look the advantage to come to 
the area by participating at the conference 
recently held in Baghdad on the * Impact of 
the Gulf war on the stability and security 
of the area.' I wanted to participate to 
present some ideas and add my voice to 
the overwhelming feeling that this war 
has got to end. 

Actually, I haven't been around for two 
years nnd felt that it was about time I 
came back. But I'm not going to tour (he 
whole area us 1 used to do in Mil- old days, 
so l think ( slum Id save lebanon and the 
Gulf for my next visit lute this year. 
“Insiui'aliah” when things calm down in 
l-cbanon nnd maybe the Gulf war will be 
over by then. 

If the war doesn't end soon, I time to 
say we'll be in n heck of a lot of trouble. 
With further economic instability, the 
war could escalate nnd bring in the big 
powers, which would be very, very dan- 
gerous. This is what we fell in Baghdad, 
at the conference. 

Q. What exactly was the nature of the 
conference? 

A: About 700 people representing politi- 
cal parties, liberation movements., labour 
unions and women's groups attended. 
They came up with valuable suggestions 
and a commission has been set' tip. to 
follow them up in hope to inspire enough ' 
confidence to bring both sides together. 
Iraq is the willing side, with the mobs’- 
singing in the streets Tor peace. But what 
can make the Ayatollah move — -that’s 
another big question. 

What is the impact of the Gulf war on 
the area — very bad. Not only has it cost 
billions of dollars, but it has also cost at 
least 250,000 to half a million lives, as 
the estimates run, add -the resources of 
the area are already -cut down. - 

It was pointed out during .the- confer- 
ence that one of the reasons for this un- 
ending war Is the United States which has 
not done what it said it Would do, .that is, 
to be even-handed. It still permits Israel 
to continue to ami Iran, and without the 
arms frpm Israel,. North and South Korea* 
Iran Would definitely have to go to. the ne- 
gotiation- table. But so long ds they can get 
'arms, the Ayatollah, I’m afraid, will keep 
on fighting and the responsibility will 
be on the United Stales for making ; an ad- 
ditional mess ln.-.th.e Middle East*; It has 

— — "‘ t * — m,, v 
. ‘The word “anti-Semitic” Is used to 
sum up all that the Zionist lobby has 
been dolus to' the public, despite the 
fact that Arabs are Semitic ns-well — 
but Recording to the Zionist' logic, 
this does not count, they put it that 
Arabs are second rate Semitics since 
they (tilts Arabi) were not -persecuted 
by Hitler’. 


messed up Palestine* messed up Lebanon 
and messed up the Gulf war so that unfor- . 
tunatoly, the full burden of guilt is on the 
shoulders of Uncle 3am in so many, direc- 
tions. ■ 

Qt Talking about Unde Sam, how much 
Influence does the Israeli lobby have on. 
, the United States? - 
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Lilienthal: A united Arab organisation In the US can fight the Jewish 


(nation Committee, which are trying their 
best. Do you think they can do somethli* 
to correct this myth Information? ■ 1 

A: The advice I’ve given to them is that 
they ought to gel together. None or them 
is strong enough to do a job alone. NAAA 
is the strongest, and it is making pro- 
gress, but I think that the American pu - 
blic would be far better reached if ail 
these Arab groups come together under 
one banner. 

If they do unite they have a fighting 
chance — it is not hopeless, but it is a 
long uphill battle becuuse the Zionist 
movements had a 50 year head start and 
there was no opposition then. 

Q: Does being an anti-Zionist qualify be- 
ing pro- Arab at the same time? 

A: Anti-Zionist does not necessarily mean 
pro-Arab. In my case, it docs, but my 
pro- Arabism may not have lasted as long 
as it has, were it not for my underpinning 
of anti- Zionism, for I might have been 
turned off by some of the Arab behaviour 
which I cannot go along with. But the ana- 
lysis is that il is my anti- Zionism that has 
kept me going plus a very warm feeling to- 
wards the Palestinians whom I have seen 
nnd who have suffered in the West Bank. 

Zionism is a reactionary racist movem- 
ent. 1 1 has thrown out or homes people 
whose ancestors have resided in and lived 
in a land for centuries. And those who 
have been kept in semi- bondage in the 
West Bank are suppressed and cruelly 
treated. 


Q: Let* s go back to America and Its ‘myth 
Information’ — this shows that the public 
Is not much more free than those being 
bullied by the Israelis In Palestine and Le- 
banon. 


, 1.(^1 p woy 1 1 uul 1 1 ic* eg- ; 

: ' i hCtt6nk, l The; Democratic party Is not going 1 
; to’. tuftkA’iaiiy blunders -by endorsing any 
; p'rqgrt\rtun4 or emhar king oh any action, 
that ; ydU ; C'ndanger iMlr hold >on the Je- : 
wish" funds,; ; WmCh are tremendous. -And- 
; the -ZlOdislt-i lobby is Wiling them ( Am-. 
.Vips) kih?w very definitely that it Would: 
• 3 Ike; Jo see-IiradaiyJ. Iran bleed thcmpelves; 


to death, . l anq only that i would rsatlsfy 
- 1 them: So Dah ls ktlU- being arritpd with 1 

. ■„ spate partp'and irhoka/.T,*;-'-, ■; * 

•1 ■/ I 


. 1 ran an article In the Middle. East Per- 
spective over three years ago about a 
plane destined for Iran with arms from Is- 
rael and was shot down by the Soviets. I 
pointed out that the Ameriaan people 
ought to be aware of the fact that even as 
the American hostages were being held in 
Iran, American arms- were going there. 
This has all been verified and the public- 
•does not know about thi$. It is part of 
what I call the - myth information*, the. 
American public just does not know all 
this and it has been- kept away, f rom lhem- 

The Israeli lobby is a very, very t real 
fool of life, and has been able to operate 
so successfully. Dv the US due to the Am- 
erican electoral college . system. This 
means that any well organized, articulate 
minority can pressure and use the electo- 
ral system to gain their goals because the 
votes which are thrown to the other side 
may just make' all the difference. Thus, - 
the Zionist^ strength cart .never ,be 
measured in terms of the pu infer of Zion- 
ist Jews or Zionist Christiana. 

*. .p,- r 

Q: How much does the American public 

■ know, about the -functions of the Zionist 
- lobby within their country? 

A: The American public knows that there 
Is a Zionist lobby! but -the people themsel- 
ves nre influenced by Zionist propaganda. 
They cannot see too clearly what Is taking 
place in the Congress. Meanwhile, the pu-. 
bile Is also largely influenced by what.. I 
call the "repetition of. the holocaust,” or 
"holobaustittariia.” Zionists take advent-' 
age of Hiller! s- gehocld* and the props- - 
gandh’ has therefore, boon able to con- 
> vlnce the. public. It. mainly defines the 
Palestinian Struggle for self-dotermlnat-. 
ion as merely a continuation of HitlerLs 
war against' the Jews, and the lobby uses 
certain Pa lest in ian'terr oris tacts as exam- r 
plos, which were In fact very small itT 
contrast to th®' number of Zionist acts at 
the same time. So long as Arab propa- 
' ganda is so poor and allows the Zionists to. 
spread the * myth information* — that it is 
1 out of- bigotry and discrimination that the 
Arabs hate Jews as Jews! rather than the 
! truth, nothing will be settled or solved; : 

' The word " anti- Semitic” is used to sura 
; up a)l that; the Zionist Iqbbyhas been do- 
ing to the public, despite the fact that 1 

■ Arabs’ are SlemiUp as well — but acCording 
; to ifee Zionist logic,, this does notj count. 


Q: But the surface actually did show dar- 
ing the Sabra and Shatlla massacre, 

A: Yes, there was a very strong outcry 
then once radio, television and newspap- 
ers got on to this story. This was felt right 
through the whole American community, 
including the Jews. Many spoke up and 
many condemned Israel, and particularly 
condemned Begin. This was a period when 
people .were ready to. condemn Begin ra- 
ther than to turn, on to the State of Israel 

— as if yqu could separate Israel from Be- 
gin as leader. But. unfortunately,. the great 
uproar over Sabra apd Shatila diqd, be- . 
-cause there was no mass movement in 
America Lp keep up before the American 
public. 

This is the Arabs’ fault, no' question 
about It. And .this is only the latest of the 
failures of Arab public relations >- not 
taking , advantage of the tragedy. .The, 
Zionists Cook advantage of Hitler's trag-!. 
edy, but the Ajabsi mfve^SVer taken.; any 
real advantage of Sabra and Shy H la. And 
consequently, the American public opi- . 
nion which seemed (o' have been turning 
them towards the Arabs is more- or less 
back lo where it' was;' ' ’ 

The failure of the Arabs to take, advant- 
age is in Itself a tragedy, and then further 

- complicating all of* this is what I call the 
, Arab ‘‘Me, me- ism" as against "We,' 

wc-isln''. - The Arabs divided against 
themselves, willing, to take on' other' 

. groups within other countries and always - 
. -thinking In the'lprms of- me, me, me in- . 
' stead- of we,, wfe.we. -Until there is some 
- 1 ‘esemblance of. Arab unity, the ■ ”Ai- 
■' wihdd AI- arabia’ * * then the Palestinian 
cause will always be harmed. - 

There isno substitute. The Arabs must 
get their own house in order, -and mind 
you, this Is used by the Zionists in the US . 
by defending themselves in saying. thaL 
.the Criticism should be directed towards 
the Arabs who’ are always killing one 
another, amongst themselves. So this 
hurts the development of any positive pro- 
gramme against Zionists and it reinforces 
the campaign of the. ‘ myth Information* . 

S i The Arab public relations are defl- 
tely weak In this sense, but there are 
several Ar*b^ American organizations 
. coning Into the picture lu the US, sufcfc fcs 
, the National Association orArak- Americ- 
an* and the Arab- American Antl-Disc^lm- 


A: Freedom for what! The land of the free 
and the home of the brave, where the 
question of Israel and Palestine are 
concerned, has become the land of the 
slaves and the home of the cowards. For 
one reason or another, the American peo- 
ple hove capitulated. The' American public 
will one day wake up to the price that has 
been paid — not.that Israelis may live, but 
that Zionism may flourish — then they 
are going to be angry at' Ihe cost Of human 
life, including those innocent- 
who were killed in Lebanon. 

Q: It Is frequently said that America and 
. Israel are like an elephant being led by * 
mopsCf -How true la thls7 

.■ . • », 

A: Sometimes it is the mouse leading ijjj* 
elephant and sometimes the 
places the mouse in certain, areas to car y 
out. duties as the elephant’s shadow 
be., too. large and noticeable- -The. djo 
carries out the American policy in ta 
America, Ihe mouse arms Iran, where . 
elephant couldn’t arm Iran- 1 ' But in o 
times, the mouse does .lead America, 


I raised this question In one of. my 
books, called "Tlie Other Side of 
Coin. ” Who ip dding what to whom, b 
there is this effective partnership w" 
has now been embraced into a specia 
l^tionship. ' Who i$ leading whom « l » n > 
becomes difficult to- say. But they .. t 
leading each other down the path 1 . g 
aster, in my opi mop. and are 
in- the long ruri the lives of everyo 
Israel, to add tsrthe numberpf Dyes f alie 
in the four wars between Israel l.ajd ; n 
Arabs and udiat is now taking pwc® 
southern Lebanon. ... ■ ". 

• * - < .. fnr. 


I’ve first come to the atho • , 

and wrote .my first article fainting out ano 
explaining that Zionism is not 3 
aqd Judaism is. not Zionism. The 
cannot forget this and they 
up, over and over again * h co n' 

•the door to the future. 
vince the American people and the Am 
can Jews that there is this dlfferen 
and that they recognize it,, and a^e wi 
to sit down and eo-exist with Jews as ^ 
and not as Zionists, the solution wll 
simple. 



Libya threatens students 


middle east 


S?js s. 

f,?rcc Libyan students in Britain 

.rificition’ seminar. I he 
Stois were lold a special ship 
haJ been chartered to take them 

Kuwait turns 
to Moscow 

By Jonathan Blrchall 

KUWAIT IONS) — Soviet mi- 
litary experts are to be seat to 
the Gulf as part of a new arms 
Dil to be signed with Kuwait, 
according to local press re- 
•orls. The deal, reported as 
uorlii $327 million, which 
Vizs discussed In Moscow by 
Ihe Kuwaiti Defence Minis- 
ter, Sheikh Salem, has not yet 
been officially confirmed: 

There are, however, already 
signs of Increased strain on 
the already tense relations be- 
ivteen Kuwait, the most ex- 
posed of the Gulf Arab states 
totbc threat of an expanded 
Gulf war, and Washington. 

The US would be concerned If 
Kuwait's purchase of Soviet 
irms and equipment were to 
ipset the existing supply ba- 
lance which that country lias 
traditionally maintained 
among its sources of supply. 

That traditional balance 
has, since Kuwait's Indepen- 
dence from British protection 
Is 19(1, involved arms deals 
with West and East. Kuwait 
already has Soviet weapons, 
tuintaiaed by Egyptian and 
SjrUn technical experts. Brl- 
1*ln has over 1 00 service per- 
sonnel on loan — most of them 
supervising maintenance and 
training on Kuwait's Chief- 
lain tanks. 

The US has about 25 loan 
sendee personnel in the coun- 
iTt pins numerous military 
technical personnel working 
Mlh private US contractors. 

The threat to the balance 
«°se after Washington rc- 
a Kuwaiti request for 
SNnger anti-aircraft mis- 
* ,ei In June. These were 
willed to bolster defences 
*MlnD the threat of Iranian 
*»>ttacks. The refusal was a 
won to Kuwaiti prestige, say 
JP omatlc observers, espe- 
«» ly since the US sent 400 
SL !, e '!**P° DS neighbours 
Arabia. "The Soviet 
JMdershlpi" md shelkb 
ri.n.lu Moscow during his 
tin!’ L has B, *de no reserva- 
whatsoever on any of our 

SK>. for whlch « >re 

diplomats emphas- 
t * le trip to Moscow is 

3 and «*• 

of the deal may have 
ihtMf ai I. er * ,ed * Kuwait is 
tillh 2? .^ Ulf Arab country 
lern i «*th the Kas- 

is bfltn° C U^ e L ^® v * cl ei nbassy 
of|flnl d 10 ^"upwards 
!ortJ- P ! r ;2 BDel ^ re- 
Kuvwii 2.? » 0ne source. 

l,r * c foreign 
St m ii .l™ “P 1 *®**** lovcsl- 


back to Tripoli. Those who re- 
fused lo go were warned they 
would * sufler 1 he conse- 
quences.' 

Libyan students in London 
have identified the diplomats as 
Muhammad Buashi al Madhoun 
and Abdel Qadir Khairallah. 

One student, who asked not to 
be named, said: “I went in to 
sec about my passport, and one 
of the men told me about the se- 
minar. He said 1 had to attend, 
otherwise justice would take its 


course. There was a bullet for 
every enemy of the revolution. ” 

The Libyan embassy was 
closed down last April after the 
embassy shooting siege and con- 
sequent break in diplomatic rela- 
tions with Libya. An interests 
section, however, has been all- 
owed lo operate under the Saudi 
flag and the two Libyan diplo- 
mats were assigned to work 
there. A Foreign Office spokes- 
man said that despite severe 
warnings the two members of the 


Libyan interests section hud been 
engaging in activities incompat- 
ible with (heir status. 

According lo Libyan political 
exiles here, Ihe main activity of 
the diplomats was to establish 
lists of pro and unli-Qadhafi ac- 
tivists in Britain. "They have 
been calling people in. asking 
them their political views, 
threatening to withhold their 
grants." said a spokesman for 
the l-ondon-bascd National Sal- 
vation Front of Libya. "Nothing 
was written down, il was all ver- 
bal.” 

Most or the questioning seems 
lo have been done by al Mad- 
houn. who holds the rank of a 


caption in the Libyan police 
force. He seems to have had a 
.special interest in obtaining the 
names of Lhose Libyan si tide nr s 
who demonstrated outside their 
embassy on (.he day policewoman 
Yvonne Fletcher was shot dead. 
Many students were injured dur- 
ing (he shooting 1 und had lo be 
treated in hospital, but the Li- 
byan authorities have still not es- 
tablished who they or any of the 
others were. Al Mudhoun told 
the students the seminar had the 
personal backing of Colonel Qad- 
hafi. but il is suspected the real 
purpose of the plan was to round 
up suspected political opponents 
and interrogate them under tor- 
ture. 


Alia Presents 




Alia, The Royal Jordanian Airline is proud to present Singapore - a new 

addition to its ever-expanding network/ 

Now you can travel non-stop from Amman to t he Jewel of Southeast asia , t he 
fascinating, sun-drenched tropical island of Singapore. 

Alia’s jumbo fleet will be at your service every Sunday and Thursday 
at 7:30 p.m. to fly you in comfort to meet the rising sun of the next day in Singapore. 


For more information please contact Alia offices or your local agent. 
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I Dangerous phenomenon^ 

’ THE RESULTS of the Israeli elections and their threats to peace prospects 

> the Middle Hast look even bleaker as the Arabs examine the two runners 

•>r the presidential elections in the United States. If the elections in Israel 

diented a weakness in Ihe two large parlies and a rise in the popularity of 
iiic smaller more hawkish and radical parties, especially the ultra- religious 
ones, then having to choose between LAimocralic nominee Mr Walter Mon- 
dale and Republican President Ronald Reagan is a grim experience that will 
have even more awesome effects on Ihe future. 

[loth runners for the US presidential elections are clearly fervent prop- 
onents of Israel. Some even go as far as describing Mr Mondale as a Zionist, j 
We all know what Mr Reagun is. Hut the fact remains that whoever manages | 
to gather American votes in the next elections will be relying on influential 
Jewish and ZionisL establishments to achieve his success. This process has 
already sLarled picking up in recent weeks as Mr Mondale ctnerged as Demo- 
cratic Party’s choice for the elections, while Mr Reagan prepared himself 
for even more biased policies so as to convince the Jewish establishments in 
.America that he is still needed and capable of supporting Israel. 

So in Israel itself, we arc seeing a trend towards more radicalism and a 
revival of anti- Arab feelings among representatives in the Knesset, while in 
the US an administration that will be at Israel's service is most likely to 
•occupy the White House for the next four years. 

v This development does not augur well for the prospects of peace in the 
Middle East except that we will be seeing more plots by Israel to take more 
lands from their natural Arab owners, a rejection of the peace plans and 
proposals and a more hostile and aggressive Israel. 

Perhaps the Arabs will stop hoping that Israel or the United Stales will 
change and come for peace, and start thinking of how they could change and 
force others to meet them half way. This phenomenon that is developing 
will move so fast that we will realise its dangerous and detrimental repe- 
rcussions when it is too late. Time is short and the chances for peace are 
quickly diminishing at our expense. 

Victory for radicalism 

THERE IS a justified consensus among Arab analysts of Israeli politics that 
the results of Monday's elections which have thus far been indecisive has 
been a victory for the forces of radicalism in the Zionist state: The implica- 
tion being that the primary victim of the elections is the possibility of a 
peaceful settlement of an Arab-Israeli dispute. 

. pother palpable implication of the election results is that the electorate 
is deeply divided on tt^e vital issues that affect the; Zionist State ranging 
rrom ^question of the tottering economy to the question of the occupied 
West Barik and Ga$n. Although there is not fundamental difference in the 
approaches of the Ukud and Labour on the West Bank question in terms Of 
settlenmnts and, withdrawal, still Labour's 1 indication that i if in power it 
would be Willing to make concessions rendered the issue an emotional one 
that, probSUy profoundly affected the election results. 1 

. be remembered that it Was': a Labour government 

which. occupied the West Bank and initiated the prbeesg of colonisation. 
Thus, contrary to the illusion generated fey the election campaign, Likud's 1 
West. Bank policies, are basically an extension ^ of Labour’s.; . : V 

A deeply, troubling aspect of the election resuits' tiifit^re^icniedts 1 ih 
Israel are advocating tMpeawUeilioh or Jerror ^gwnfet tjrte; Palestinians and 
theroass expulsipnofthe.latterandare obtaining increasing support and 
legitimacy.. While the political riot to menitiOn the racial -^ vievrefof Meir 
Mhane (who obtained one Knesset seat),' by u«y of. example, are object- 
ively obscene it is clear that he ( subscribes, to the basic tetfclS of Zionism as 
does the rest of the. Israeli 1 political spectrum. Therefore, Ka hone should riot 
be perceived as an aberration but as q lpgicai product of theZioni&titieqlogy' 
based as it is on a chauvinist, racism, intolerance and expansionism. 




emerges will, be a fragile one; dependent oh the support of small political 
and religious parties. ; . ;; .. , •• ;. v . 

ntitsheU,' if is clear that -while the elections reflect both the divisions - 
within Israeli society coupled with a rise in radicalism the; results are not 
significMt in terms of ; the possibilities of : peace and redemption of Arab 
rights. What the results do indicate is that'Idrael can be expected to be In- 


involving political unity pnd increased military capabilities designed to avert 
the logical implications of mount! rig UraoIj radicaliSm afTe^ing as it does 
L the entire. Muslim and Arab worlds. Alas, the election resuttif confirm this 
L pressing requirement. • • ; ■“ ' : j -j . > •; ^ ^ 


Who’ s telling the truth about 
US- Israeli alliance? 


Abdul&alam Y. Massarueh 

Star Washing* on Correspondent 
WASHINGTON — WHEN Alexander Haig 
was US Secretary of Stale lie made a fam- 
ous (rip in April 1981 to (he Arabian Gulf 
area, wilh Ihe purpose of “ recruiting" 
some Arab governments to be the US 
proxies in his fight and strategy with the 
Soviets. At that time (he Gulf Slates lead- 
ers told him in the clearest possible way: 
buzz off . . . 

But in November 1 98 i (he everlasting 
Israeli friend in the US administration 
George Shultz, through his friends in the 
Israeli government was successful, in 
striking a deal with Israel, which was 
made effective and official in November 
19.83. This deal was called the Strategic 
Cooperation Agreement between the US 
and Israel. President Ronald Reagan 
signed it on behalf of the US. and Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir also sealed it 
with his approval as a representative of 
Israel. 

Ever since that agreement was made 
public. US- Arab relations became increas- 
ingly sour and increasingly lukewarm, 
which was indicated by the statements 
and interviews His Majesty King Hussein 
gave to the US media. In addition to King 
Hussein there were other significant and 
prestigious voices which expressed the 
Arab’s anger and frustration with the US 
government. 

When the Arab’s voices started reach- 
ing the White House and the Slate Depart- 
ment, the US government through a de- 
sign of mischief and deceit and in an at- 
tempt to subdue the Arab world's anger 
about this Strategic Cooperation Agreeme- 
nt began as of late to spread and plant 
some stories in selective US media outlets 
that the Arabs have nothing to fear from 
US- Israeli cooperation, because it is 
aimed at the Soviet Union and its proxies 
in the Arab World and not the “Radical” 
Arab governments. 

The US government lobbied intensively 
to create the impression in the mind of 
many Arabs that the US- Israeli new axis 
WiU be very useful, helpful And productive 
for the Arab World. : 

On the other hand, and despite US Se- 
cretary of State George Shultz, who told 
your correspondent that these are talks in 
exploratory stages, was mpre forthcoming 
about these talks and .their objectives. 


But on the eve of Israeli elections, the 
New York Times defence correspondent 
ran a story which reportedly pointed out 
that Reagan administration officials “say 
that secret military planning talks be- 
tween Israel and the US have been focus- 
ing increasingly on how to counter the So- 
viet Union in the region rather Ilian 
‘ * Radical’ ’ Arab governments. ” 

The Israeli press repeatedly said that 
this Strategic Cooperation will give Israel 
the “Green Light” to expand its borders 
beyond any Arab or Muslim border in the 
-Arab and Islamic world. But now the US, 
evidently, is having second thoughts 
about this agreement and the damage it 
did to its interests in (he Arab world. 

With the last trips to the Gulf area by 
US Defence and State Departments offi- 
cials who were given a “taste” of Arab 
leadership’s anger and disbelief about 
such US positions in relation to Israel, tbe 
cold treatment they received made the po- 
licy makers in the Reagan administration 
reconsider the agreement, and think more 
about their interest in the Arab world. 

There seems to be evidence that Casper 
Weinberger has won finally, against 
George Shultz and was able to convince 
his government’s representative to these 
American- Israeli talks to change the 
course, and pul more emphasis in an ares 
which the Arabs see as a matter between 
East and West’s natural sphere of in- 
fluence: US-Soviet rivalry. 

The Israeli Labour parly knows very 
well that keeping good lines of commuw- 
cation with Moscow will assist Israel in 
gaining the support of Moscow in any 
peace effort the Peres camp will be mak- 
ing toward the Arabs, if Peres forms we 
next Israeli government. At this stage onfl 
because of this basic and fundamental p. 
jective. Labour will not ally itself agamsi 
the Soviet Union. 

Observers believe that if Labour comes 
to power in Israel the first thing that i 
will do is to cancel all future meetings Be- 
tween US and Israeli representatives. 

While observers in Washington predict 
this to happen they also expect that it*®* 
mir forms a new Israeli goyernmeh 
that such US- Israeli alliance will fall«£ 
Cause the Israelis will try to por lra L , 
US as a ‘paper tiger’ in the Middle taw. 
especially after the failures in US foreign 
policy in Lebanon. 


letters 


for harsher measures 


T« the editor: 


■ Hysaln's letter to the editor which was published on 12 July, 
***9! Mr Husain opposes .the new resulatinns issued by Labour MJn- 


countrles so ai toS wnt ^ h? ***>« security departments in their 
i ■ 1 ' pr y^ en ' ■ e a® 0 #? of enmeg of all; types from being widened. 

lordaniaS J am forccfWly against havingthem while 

''i. an. over the country. ; 
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The struggle for freedom 


The Israeli elections: 
food for thought 

Greetings to Jerusalem! 

BY THE time this urticle appears, the Israeli election results 
will have been made public and much of what is said here 
will become part of its historical background. 

In many senses this election is an unusual one, and may, 
perhaps, turn out to be of great historical significance- not 
only to Israel, but to the whole region in the years to come. 
Rhetoric and polemics aside, there is a difference between 
the two major blocs, the Likud, and Labour. That difference 
has to do with the way both blocs view the issue of war and 
peace with the Arabs. 

The Likud, with its ultra chauvinistic expansionist ide- 
ology, has clearly stated its intention to annex the West 
Bank, known os Judea and Samaria in Zionist parlance. To 
Ihe Arabs, it offers “Peace For Peace” and nothing more. 
The Labour Bloc, on the other hand, had no such clear cut 
campaign platform with regard to an equitable Arab- Israeli 
settlement. And while it emphasizes that it is willing to ex- 
change “land for peace”, it is not clear how much or how 
far it will go. This ambivalent stand is no doubt prompted by 
Labour's desire to appear as the peace- maker abroad while 
reserving to itself the right of retreat before its domestic 
following; a fact that is no doubt clearly understood by the 
Israeli voter 

That the future of a possible settlement of the Middle East 
conflict hinges on the results of this election needs no fur- 
ther elaboration. Aware Arabs know, or should know this 
Tact, yet only scant attention has been paid to it; and little, 
in fact, even no effecL was made to influence it one way or 
another, as if the whole affair is of no concern to us. What 
lies behind this amazing attitude is a matter worth deep 
study and inquiry. Is it that we truly believe there is no real 
difference between (he two eontslanls?; thut ultimately Lab- 
our and Likud arc but two different approaches to the final 
annexation or our lands and thut one approach is only more 
clear than the other? Was any study made by our Arab gov- 
ernments of the mutter or nrc we. as usual, sliding down- 
ward and sideways wilh our eyes closed? Who knows! 

■ We still operate on the principle that Israel docs not exist 
and that If wo just close our eyes and keep our fingers 
crossed for good luck, it will simply go away. And while we 
]*rale, curse and speak against it. in our hearts, there still 
lingers that fantastic notion (hat it docs not really exist. Our 
governments throughout the Arub world hnvc helped in per- 
POluallng this fantasy. Why is there no serious debate re- 
ding Israeli affairs, issues, elections, ideas and plans? 
How arc decisioins taken in Israel and who takes them and 
why do the Israeli voters vote the way they do? 

More than sixty per cent of the Israeli voters are Orien- 
tols; many of them speak Arabic. Have we attempted to 
reach out and find why they feci the way they do, and why 
H»y form the backbone of the group most hostile to the 
r Arabs, <the Ukud? Why has no .one tried to reassure them, < 
jure them away from Likud and convince them that a peace- 
“i settlement, exchanging land for peace, is the only |x»b- 
We and viable solution Tor this and future generations? 

.A' 8 strange that no Arab government seems to be aware 
iia , - issues * 0r of lhe fact that barring a military solu- 
which they have barred, they could influence the out- 
nj ? °f Ibis election; Tor this Israeli election, even within 
forii COn text, is an unusual one. Consider the two 

■ leaders, lacking the reputation of Ben Gurion or 

■ vwaa Meyer, or the extreme pomposity or Begin. 

^ r0ra weak bases even within their parties 
us* p ^ Tahiti the bounds of mediocrity, looking for iss- 
the to nS,der t * lc cn onnous problems they have to meet and 

■ lh °y are Tailing to meet them, and consider how 
Israpii ■ £ to ° can be, or could have been influenced. The 
rea>h iftnn ation rale * Presently about 400 per cent may 
enm-h,! 00 ccnt * and Israeli economic problems are so 
Stoif»c 0U .?i> l k at even the large infusions from the United 

: Chula y 1. Oot save them. Only within a peaceful context 
' foSJEfc Problems be solved. Consider the juicy carrot 
; coqld have been dangled. 

teen ^? rft is a saying that goes: “You could have 

1 ' inH._ and you called on someone alive. :. It is a sa<L 
e < 


IT IS. my intention, in this article 
to give the interested foreign 
reader some idea about tbe in- 
cidental motives that lay behind 
the rise of the Palestinian resis- 
tance movement, as revealed by 
a remarkable Palestinian thinker 
and writer, living in exile in the 
post- 1 948 period. The man is 
Ghassan Knnafani, who, as can 
be deduced from the little infor- 
mation there is about bis perso- 
nal life, had to leave his home 
city. Acre, in the north-west of 
Palestine, while he was still 
twelve years old. He sought re- 
fuge in Lehanont as many Pales- 
tinians did when they fled their 
country out of which they were 
driven by the terror of the Zion- 
ist aggression and occupation of 
Galilee in 1948. 

Living every day with the 
Palestinian tragedy, and exper- 
iencing the sufferings, worries, 
deprivation and the dreams of 
(he Palestinian refugees ren- 
dered homeless and without ide- 
ntity in the diaspora, Kanafani, 
depending upon the sensitive 
reaction he had to ongoing 
events and endowed with a brill- 
iant literary talent, grew up to be 
one of those outstanding elite 
Palestinian men of thought. He 
never ceased to write, whether 
in the press, or in the form of 
novels, or in a number of essays 
on both the nascent Palestinian 
resistance poetry and Zionist lit- 
erature, until he was prema- 
turely killed at the hands of 
Zionist agents at the age or 
thirty- six. It U on occasion of 
(he twelfth anniversary of his 
martyrdom for the cause of 
Palestine on 8 July, 1972, that 
this article is being written. 

May it be clear from the very 
start that it is the political output 
of Kanafani’s thought, as reve- 
aled in a number of his novels, 
rather than the literary apprecia- 
tion of those novels, that this ar- 
ticle is trying to expound. And 
the approach that is chosen to 
handle this issue here is the one 
based upon the dialectic of the 
school of literary social realism. 


Mein or and u 


This school of literary and so- 
cial thought seeks to pull litera- 
ture away from the socially non- 
committcd approach that is ex- 
clusively interested in art for 
art's own sake, and to try to con- 
nect literary achievement wilh 
historical and social issues of. 
mankin fiius tbe approach 
which Aai.jfani’s works arc to 
be judged by believes in the ine- 
vitability of historical progress. 

By Henry Matar 


According to it, this progress 
points to a clear- drawn line of an 
upward continuous ascent that is 
made by human civilization from 
one peak to another peak of suc- 
cessful triumphant achievements 
which man has ever and anon 
risen to. Applied to Kanafani, in 
his capacity of being a literary 
and ideological spokesman of Hie 
post- 1948 Palestinian moveme- 
nt, the approach to social realism 
would try to seek and find to 
what extent and in what way 
Kanafani has managed to contri- 
bute to the consciousness on the 
inevitability of the triumph of 
positive civilizational activity. 

In his novel, “Men in the 
Sun”, Kanafani. as seen in the 
perspective of the above sug- 
gested approach, tries to handle 
tbe civilizational issue, as ap- 
plied to the Palestinian masses. 
From the negative angle. The 
conflict that had been raging 
ovir the possession of Palestine 
up to the 1 948 debacle and after- 
wards was a conflict between two 
hostile forces. On the one hand 
stood tbe Zionist representative 
of one of the most historically 
reactionary racist ideologies run- 
ning against tbe forces of his- 
torical social progress; and on 
the other side were the Pales- 
tinians struggling for one of the 
basic rights of man. self- 
determination and political and 
racial freedom. 

According to the dialectic of 
the inevitability of the triumph 


of progressive positive issues, 
the Zionist side must sooner or 
later suffer defeat, as did the 
anti- human hordes of barba- 
rians, Tartars and tyrant re- 
gimes. But. alas, according to 
Kanafani, Palestinian awareness 
of the essence of the conflict had 
not as ycl been developed or at 
least been clearly visualized. The 
refugees out of the Palestinian 
homeland, as allegorized by the 
“Men in the Sun.” preferred to 
seek the solution of the problem 
of the loss of their homeland 
outside Palestine, and all along 
the dry scorchingJy hot mirage of 
the descrt-lrek towards exile, 
sponsored by an impotent leader- 
ship symbolized by ’Hamid* who 
carried those fugitives inside his 
truck lank where they wen- 
burnt by (he heat of the desen 
sun and the illusion or self- 
deception. Accordingly they 
could not manage even to bang 
on the inside walls of the tank in 
appeal for rescue. 

No less frustrating and mis- 
conceived was the back journey 
of Sai’d and his wife to Haifa, 
the city they used to live in be- 
fore the 1948 diaspora, in order 
to find a baby they had left be- 
hind in their flight from the city 
as it fell prematurely to the 
hands of the Haganah and Zion- 
ist terrorist organizations. 

The whole political purport oi 
Kanafani’ s novel “ A Returner t> 
Haifa” is to point out the fiitUit* 
of digging the derelict past. No. 
such civilizational cause as that 
of the struggle for freedom aiu 
self-determination needei 

another different approach to be- 
taken. This was the approach oi 
the Palestinian camp woman 
“Urn Sa‘d,” who in spite of all 
sufferings and frustrations or 
camp life had managed to offei 
her sons for the cause in ordei 
that the vine twig she had plant- 
ed outside her camp shed might 
grow green again. 

The struggle for such a hu- 
mane issue still needs a much 
greater level of awareness ol 
the immense challenge we are hi 
present up against. 


-Vu v'v 



Out of tune, out of place? 



A CARTOON in an Arab newspaper recently de- 
picted a man in his traditional Arab dress tuning to 
radio as It aired a patriotic song that warned ‘ * our 
enemies” and described “our men" like sons of 
fire in the dark. The man was enjoying the song . 
and so did I as I recalled the rest of the song’s 
words which l have not heard for sometime now. ’ 
“Beware you who are our enemy, beware, like 
sons of fire you will find us in the bleakness of 
night.” 

It was a good patriotic song; a vintage of the late 
sixties, when our hopes were still high and our 
consciousness untarnished. Now the song, al- 
though evoking memories, sounded out of tune and 
time, if not place. In fact the expression on that 
man’s face was also out of tune and place. I don t 
know why I felt nostalgic as 3 looked at the car- 
toon It was cynical from the artist to draw it in the 
first place, but he did a good job and expressed bis 
opinion effectively. 

A Iona Ume ago when I was young, I «sed Jo en- 

a tong uuic 0 „ onflS j can recall some or 

re . c AL n v 8 n n e was dedicated to Egypt. It went as 
them today, tin c . a nur jnve Etrypt. You 

f re°^ : pride^Ybu ^?he°niothpr of those who 
’ nH^and strive We have lived to see you proud 

Sryolf .M or w «*•'“*>"■ ” 

shall; be tolled.” ■ 


I remember these songs because almost ever- 
day we would hear (hem on radio or television. Ni> 
one single day of remembrance would pass withou 
having these songs pumping hope into our heart 
and filling our ”souT with determination ai 
strength. But that was a long time ago. 1 think pc< 
pie will probably find it silly to air these songs on< 
again. The rationalists will say: Who are they foe 
ing anyway? And the romantics will say: Why op*, 
our wounds and make things worse. The vei 
young might protest: What are these songs about 
and why are they so old- fashioned? 

Actually even in the arena of art in general and 
song writing in specific the Arabs have become 
failure. Love songs are the fashion whether thej 
are in English,' Arabic or German. War or patriotic 
songs are depressing, out of date and non- com- 
mercial. S who will do them? 

But it is good for me at (east, to remember once 
in a while the words of this or that song. I recall 
that when J was a student in America a group of . 
Arabs met one night and as one or two began sing- 
ing one ofFhJruz’s songs about Jerusalem the rest : 
stopped talking, looked and then quietly joined as • 
if it was a religious hymn. We sang in unison like . 
we never did before. Tears filled my eyes as a ; 
dream, a short one, of a sentiment or unity anil 
sense of cause came together. . J would pay any- . 
thing to experience that moment once again. 

When I was young 1 used to love one of Fair Hz’s 
songs. I used to think that the day will come when : 
the words of that song will become real and I .will 
witness that change before my eyes. Now I knov. ; 
that Fairuz’s words are gone and forgotten, but for ! 
old limes' sake I shall recall the words of one fa- ' 
vourile song, . » 

“Our anger will, finally come and l am full of 
1 faith; . Our; anger will come and it will knbek all \ 

• doors. 1 Froim everywhere it will come and we shall ] 
.open the doors of our city for all to pray.” - { 
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The change 
within 

By Va'coub Jaber 

IX T US have no illusion about the pro- 
s peels of peace in (he Middle East next 
year; a year (hm is said to be decisive 
because oi a possible change in Israel 
and continuity in Washington. 

The Labour Parly may succeed in 
leading a new Israeli government in 
partnership with smaller parlies and 
I resident Ronald Reagan may gel re- 
clcded and reactivaie his peace plan 
for the Middle East. Yet these two 
developments, if they ever happen, are 
iar from being sufficient to move a 
peace process ahead. 

A lot more is needed to conclude a 
successful peace process. A problem or 
tremendous propor lions and complica- 
tions such as the Middle East crisis re- 
quires strenuous action on several 
fronts. The main front is the Arab 
world where profound and drastic 
changes are needed in attitude, policy 
and strategy to achieve the kind of set- 
tlement the Arabs have been advocat- 
ing. 

At present, the Arab world is too di- 
vided and weak to achieve the political 
settlement they want. Putting the 
blame on this party or that Tor Israel’s 
outrages has become something or a 
habit intended to justify Arub incom- 
petence and lack of agreement on a 
common strategy towards the seriously 
mounting Zionist challenge. 

Until such a strategy, based on an 
adequate understanding of long-term 
pan- Arab security is forged, a set- 
tlement satisfying ihe minimum Arab 

1 10 *» elusive 

and out of reach. 

Foreign factors count of course. But 
foreigners always tend to pursue their 
own interests regardless of other oeo- 
ple s wishes. Why the United Stales, 

S ? ou, f! chan ee its Middle 
East policies when its huge interests in 
the Arab region are fully preserved? 

.hP 1 ! C £ an ?u Inusl e° mc from within 
themselves if « Just set- 
tlement is ever to be reached. Neither 
IsraeJ nor the United States or any . 
other world power are ready to do fa- 
vours to the Arahs unless. Arab states ' 
rtrrmrth'r Wlh an ° rfective common 5? 

XdT SflfSP R ChangC ,n Washi «8'on 

‘ i? an iicipated, however, * 

that if President Reagan gets ro- el* 
ected^ he Will try to revive fiis 1982 

plan ror lh0 Middle ’■ 

• hast. ; Israel will ..continue to oppose the 
plan even under a 1 Labour ndnilhUlraV 
•tion and stick: to the long-abandoned- ■ 

• vamp David pence ^accords.' 

- For; their part, the Palestinians and 
the jnajority Of Arab states will still re- 
gard the president’s initiative as unac- 
ceptable and argue that the Arabs have 
their, own peace plan of the (982 Fefr 
summit. Moreover, , the Arab majority 
wiU .object to a Unilateral US rote and 
insist, on holding an international con. . 
ferenpe on poaco in the Middle East in 
which the PI0, the Soviet Union add ■ 
other, perpiandpt members of the UN 
Security Council take part. ! ; . 

A considerable limb will again be lost ' 

in wranglfng : ovcr. ; .whose .approach 
must prevail. And in the midst of con- : 
ntellng views, and adamant positions,' 
only-:# militarily and politically unified' .■ 
Arab worlds with all options opbii to it ■ 
can force its why to an acceptable -faf!*. ‘ : 
tlemcnt. . : 


THE ISRAELI general election. Ihe situa- 
tion in Lebanon and the Gulf war develop- 
ments arc major topics tackled by the 
press this trek. 

Al-Watan, a Kuwaiti newspaper, voices 
optimism about ihe current trend among 
Arab slates to return to reason and resort 
to dialogue to end ihcir differences. It 
re Tors to the recent inter- Palestinian 
agreement signed in Algiers and to the re- 
conciliation process in Lebanon as well as 
Libya's moves to patch up its disputes 
with other Arab states as signs indicating 
the return to reason in inter- Arab rela- 
tions. 

The Qatari newspaper. Al-Arab, de- 
scribes the ruling Ukud coalition and the 
opposition Labour Party in Israel as the 
two faces of one coin, saying that the two 
blocks are competing ofl how to continue 
terrorism against the Arabs. It adds (hat 
■both have something in common: Denial 
of the legitimate rights of the Palestinian 
people. 

It also asserts that all Israeli leader- 
ships act within the same strategy which 
is based on continued aggression and ex- 
pansionism. 

Another Qatari newspaper, Al-Raya, 
writes that no real differences in policies 
exist between (he Likud and Labour par- 
ties. Likewise, the US Republicans and 
Democrats maintain almost the same poli- 
cies vis-a-vis the Middle East. 

“All previous US election campaigns 
have turned into tremendous opportuni- 
ties before candidates to compete in Bat- 
tering Israel”, the paper remarks. 

On Lebanon, the Egyptian newspaper AI- 
Ahram pays tribute to a statement made by 
Ubanese Defence Minister Adel Usseiran 
in which he said that his government 
would support the armed resistance 
against the Israeli occupation in the 1 
South. It describes the statement as a ma- < 
jor landmark on the road to the restore- J 
lion of Lebanon's Pan-Arab spirit and I 
national unity. ( 

The statement reflects cohesion I 
among the Lebanese people and its 
national- unity government after the ma- 
jor steps which have been taken to res- { 
tore peace to Beirut and re-organize the u 
array , writes Al- Abram. , 



the superpowers, and forced Washington 
to reconsider arms supply to Kuwait. 

The paper urges all Arab countries to 
set up balanced relations between Moscow 
and Washington, especially in matters re- 
lating to the Arab- Israeli conflict. 

Jordanian press 

Commenting on the Israeli election, Ad- 
Dustoor in Amman notes that in their 
campaigns, almost all Israeli political par- 
lies were in agreement on maintaining the 
policy of colonization and annexation, de- 
nial of the rights of the Palestinian peo- 
ple. and keeping occupied Jerusalem as 
the capital of Israel. 

Ad-Dnstonr goes on to say that even in 
their limited calls for peace, the Israeli 
parties base these calls on the philosophy 


• i Ko, * rel Bashit comments that the lik.^ 
intends Lo leave an impression nn fh-™ 
blic through its settle mcn^'bcyoruf the 
green line regardless of whether ih. h 
noniy will fall apart or the 5K 
depleted! Funds are beina annUn5!i5 
for ostentatious protocols fonnected S 
the erection of settlements in the arid 
land of the West Bank with no econom 
or security base. ^unoroic 

The prime minister may claim 
those settlements have nothing to**! 
elections, but this is untrue. W “ 

We have always stood against buildine 
settlements m Arab populated areas Set- 
tlement projects cannot be accomplished 
in one day but the Ukud is attempting i 0 
speed up in this direction in an attempt to 


\V 


•Oa£" 


of military superiority and the de facto sit- 
uation created by armed force. 

, newspaper raps Iranian leaders 

for their rejection of the mediation efforts 
; slanuc committee which met in 
JetUah last week. It says that the Iranian 
leaders have not only refused the commit- 
tee s peace efforts, but also threatened to 
jamch their long-awaited offensive on 

"Iran will be responsible before mill- 
ions of Arabs and Muslims for any further 
unnecessary bloodshed if it continues to 
reject all peace bids”, AI-Ra't writes. 





On the situation in Ute Gulf, the Ku- 
wait ^ newspaper,;.Al-R*’ I Al-A‘ u, ** 

■ Fnri?S lh HK V, «° w th ? 1 tMe *re new signs 

fSKhffSf * so * ulf °n bouldbe 

found to thq Iran- Iraq dispute. It bases.its 

on the fact that Tran must have 
realized by now that military decisiveness 
ijas become beyond its reach and that a 
rolitical solution is the onfy option left be- 
fore jenran. , - 

Another Kuwaiti newspaper describes 
the possibilities- of peace with (ran as a 
iflurago nnd a' mere illusion. Al-Aaha's 
. says that peace with Iran cannot bepcu- : 
lole unless a real change' occurs in Tbh-: 
r #n. ' i ! , ■ | ( , \ . ( . 

The paper goes op 'to saw that tranlah' 
loaders i^e apparently confused and un> 
tott(e,d oyer to do add it seems (bat 
demagogue .elements, are having thA uppe'r 

iSgfflE W*; W* of * w* 

J Iqna: withMoi j?o w,- Kuvrajt setapet- 

ajnple for s nMU state^opIxw to ifcsiwith 


Israeli pnss 

: , writes that the rise in prices bv 

13.3 per cent is ap indication of the fnii 

! ^^ P^yof the 

^SgwasSfcSS 

tioos in iearch 0 f a clec “ 

rffas ^.?gta sgaf-. 

to gov- 


- impose a status quo for the coming gov- 
ernment to follow. 

Maarlv notes that foreign currency res- 
erves in Israel have decreased tremen- 
dously like never before in Israel's his- 
tory. The foreign currency situation maj 
improve by obtaining short-term expen- 
sive loans from world banks but thest 
loans have to be paid thus depleting lh< 
dollar reserve for the second time. 

Where do these dollars go? 

They go into the illegal home savings of 
the Israelis. Based upon a recent assess- 
ment by the British Economist magazine 
about S3 billion are stacked in iron boxes. 
The increasing imports is another cause 
Tor the depletion of foreign currency res- 
erves. 

In the face of this reality, the govern- 
ment stands disabled placing the economy 
under the mercy of an excited citizenry, 
remarks the paper. 

Kol Hair writes that the elections pu- 
blicity on television represents a smoke 
screen intended to hide the results of the 
war in Lebanon. 

The Israeii parties agreed not to involve 
the number of war victims in the elections 
campaign, knowing that these victims are 
equal in number to the victims during the 
past 20 years. 

The situation in South Lebanon deterio- 
rated further recently through the escala- 
tion of military actions against the Israel* 
forces and through protest strikes, says, 

Kol'Hair. 

HiU.'ek writes that outside sources in- 
form us that Israelis were hired by Sri 
Imika to suppress Islamic uprisings- 
Other news says that Israeli companies 
#re providing police experts to African 
countries and to others in Latin America. 

■ The Israeli exports had dwindled during 
the past two years. The Israeli foreign tr- 
ade js confronting difficult problems. Spe- 
cialising in exporting security services w 
the expense of financial , and commercial, 
services will only hurt. our foreign trade. 

Davar says that the price index for June 
cahie to a 10 peir cent record figure. .TP 
economy of the. elections which 1 Involves 
curbing prices artificially had beautified 
the picture of the ugly inflation. Minister. 
Shu$|ak referred to the, inflation as * 
nested, sign ,. That' prevented ■ unem- 
ployment. . ' • 1 . * . 

• The economic plummeting, should stop 
it becomes top late to stop it, cop' : 
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Offshore bankers feel 
the blast of offshore 
bombing in the Gulf 
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By David Touflc Mizrahi 
Associate Editor 


Bahrainis have not been sleeping well .if lute. Just n few nautical miles from 
Manama, their capital city, oil tankers are being utLacked by Iraqi and Iranian 
planes almost daily. Aytollah Khomeini, Iran's spiritual leader, has vowed to export h - 
Islamic Revolution and topple the Arab "oil borons" on the western littoral of the Gulf 
That, of course, would include Bahrain. 

The population of this tiny, 26-island archipelago is 65 percent Shiite Moslem-tfe 
same Islamic branch as Iran’s. Bahrain’s ruling family, on the either haml— the Khali- 
fas— is Sunni Moslem. Since the 18th century, Iran has claimed Bahrain as the 16th 
province of the Iranian Empire. That claim was abandoned hy Shah Mohammed Ria 
Pahlavi, then King of Iran, in 1970. But a decade lat.ur, 65 terrorists werearrestedin 
December 1981 in Bahrain for allegedly planning to "engage in sabotage activities"® 
the nation’s 10th independence day, which lell on December 16, 1981, The group called 
itself the "Islamic Front for the Liberation of Bahrain” and hud lies with Iran. 

Small wonder that! lie islands population 1 if 301,000 is nervous. A visitor doesn't hear 
the noises of the war, slightly to the east, that neighboring Iraq and Iran have b«n wag- 
ing for nearly four years. The tide of war, nevertheless, keeps advancing on Bahrain's 
shores. 

The island’s 76 offshore banking units (OR! T*> have been hard hit. Once a hubof inter- 
national banking, those OB Us’ assets have now La ken a sharp plunge: from a peak of 
$61.7 billion last December down to $57.97 billion one month Inter at the endof Janu- 
ary— a drop of 8 percent in only 30 days. "The easy money is gone,” lament some bank- 
ers, who now spend their spare time calling on their colleagues to complain about the 
prevailing finanfcal torpor. 

Another blow to the banking sector was the decision by the Saudi authorities to re- 
strict Bahraini banks from lending in Saudi riyals, an activity that has affected theposi- 
tion of the Saudi Arabian currency on the world market. Furthermore, the 
international debt crisis has put n damper on syndicated loan operations originating in 
Bahrain. The Third World is simply not a good risk anymore. As a consequence, busi- 
ness is slow, and the banks, like a goodly number of the merchants, are Lransfaring 
their money to safer investment areas abroad— particularly to Europe, the United 
States and Japan. 

The economic crisis apparently has not yet hit the hIiooIh. Manama has turned Intoa 
virtual auto show. Shiny cars from tho world’s most prestigious assembly lines are 
parked here and there along the narrow streets of the souks. Vacancies in plush hotels 
are making swimming pools more comfortable for anyone who is there to take the 
plunge. Sales, particularly of radios, hi-fis, television sets and other consumer goods, are 
keeping the shops open until nine o’clock in the evening with Arab-robed buyeradifr 
tered around. 

The vulnerability of the island makes it an active member of the Gulf Cooperation 
Council (GCC) which, besides Bahrain, includes five other Arab states on the western 
coast of the Gulf: Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, the United Arab Emirates, Qatar and Omen- 

A visitor is greeted in an air-conditioned bank or an office with the 4 — 


*'Marhaba" but it’s now quickly followed by an information update such os "Two 
tankers today.” Gulf residents have been ticking off every one of the estimated fiM* 
attacks on tankers and other ships since February 27 when Iraq decided to begin cany 

mg out its threat against foreign tankers loading at the Iranian oil terminal of Kharg 
Island. 

The Bahrainis are happy that the 16-mile proposed causeway linking Saudi Arabjjto 
the island, across the Persian Gulf, is due for completion towards the end of I986.To® 
would secure a direct connection between the mighty Saudis and the weak 
b'a^8uUm ,en ts" a ^ 6er ^ Bahraini, "Even that causeway, I understand, is on the 1$ 


...if we can but control ourselves 


By Stephen F. Minkin 

SpectiUo WorldPaper 
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]t was the best of times, it was the worst 
of times, jtjvtis the nge of wisdom , it 
was the age of foolish ness, it was an ep- 
och of incredulity, it was a season of 
Light, it wQs a season of Darkness, it 
was the spring of hope, it was the winter 
of despair... 

BOSTON, U'SA— These words by Charles 
Dickens, written in 1859, dearly reflect 
our current dilemma regarding cancer. 
The promise of eliminating or substan- 
tially reducing this dreaded disease is 
now at hand. The birth of the current 
"spring of hope” comes not from labora- 
tory breakthroughs, or by scientific pene- 
tration into the hidden behavior of 
genetic codes, but rather through reflec- 
tions about the most mundane things in 
life. The food we eat, the work we do, how 
many cigarettes we smoke or the amount 
of alcohol we consume greatly determine 
our changes, of getting cancer. 

Here ar$ qofne startling conclusions, 
about canc^p announced by the National 
Cancer Institute in Washington. Al- 
though these findings refer to the US, 
they rerlept' h pattem of analysis which is 
uureaaingly recognized as having world- 
wide validity. 

* 36 percent of all cancer deaths can be 
traced to dietary causes. 

' 30 percent of all cancer deaths are re- 
lated to smoking. 

. 1 Apothel’ 15 percent are attributable to 
( Uffltfyllabfo factors . in our work enyfron- 
raent, the medicines we take, the medical 
procedures we follow and our consump- 
tion of alcohol. ' 

8® j n tbig "age of wisdom and season of 
Jght" we find that 80 percent of the suf- 
fering and death attributable to cancer is 
preventable. Unfortunately, this is also 
J 1 e P®h of foolishness, incredulity and 
Impair. Cancer rates are not decl ining. In 
fact, the incidence of cancer in many 
parts of the world is growing and the 
threat of cancer, particularly the smok- 
jog-related lung cancer, is dramatically 
increasing. Furthermore, national and 
international economic policies combine 
with a multitude of personal choices to in- 
crease the risk of cancer around the 
world. 

No one can exactly explain why cancer 
evelops, but scientists generally agree 
l get cancer through repeated 

ong-terni contact with one or more ean- 
I’-qausing agents called carcinogens, 
i,, • 86 c , ause body cells to change struc- 
■J®®ndgrow out of control. Carcinogens 
divided into "initiators,” which begin 
^amagijig the cells and "promotors” or 
cells, which are already geneti- 
■ ™aged. Cigarette smoke, x-rays 
W** rtain c h em toals are believed to be 
rs. while diets rich in meat, dairy 
'tho U l^ S> kbty oils and alcohol are 
‘the u k ^°. be promotors. Prevention 
:tSai»H 68 ? contact with ini- 

■IwloJ 8 j P romot ors aB well as through 
yjWtion. (See side bar page 4.) 
ithm, 18 ' u - - unlikel y ^bat future break- 
fink tv * n cancer research will come 
t ^ on ^ s Salk— the inventor ofpo- 
T nHtn C j lne "~P r another Madame Curie. 
Drnh ui CtJn ^ over fc b e disease will 
Dnlini - ? ome ^ r£>ni committed public 

1* “y and effective education. For, as 



Countries with highest cancer rate for selected sites 


ORAL 21.2 
Hong Kong 

ESOPHAGUS 81.4 
Zimbabwe 

LUNG 108.5 
Scotland 

STOMACH 70.2 
Japan 

COLON & 
RECTUM 36.0 
Ireland 

PROSTATE 32.3 
Sweden 



per 100,000 


36.0SKIN 
New Zealand 


.33.6 BREAST 
England and Wales 

30.4 LUNG 
Hong Kong 

■COLON & 

30 RECTUM 
New Zealand 

36.3 UTERUS 
Norway 


leukemia & 

5.2 LYMPHOMAS 
France 



American author Susan Sontag says in 
h$r h6ok "Illness ns Methaphor,” cancer 
reflects the Btress and strains ofliving in 
today's imperfect world. Going further, 
Japanese philosopher Michio Kushi says, 
"Cancer is the cure and society the dis- 
ease.” Tb Kushi the solution to the cancer 
problem requires fundamental changes 
in persona) and national behavior. 

Previously, cancer was considered a 
disease of capitalist or industrial society. 
It is clear now that the problem exists un- 
der all economic systems and levels of de- 
velopment. Significantly, this May the 
World Health Organization (WHO) 
launched a "Cancer is a Third World 
Problem TOO” campaign. WHO reports 
that one in ten deaths worldwide are 
caused by cancer and that more people in 
developing countries suffer from the dis- 
ease than elsewhere. India, for example, 
suffers more cancer deaths every year 
than the US. 

Internationally, stomach, lung and 
breast cancer are the most common. 
Mouth cancer is endemic to the the In- 
dian subcontinent and Southeast Asia 
and cancer of the liver, which is rare in 
the West, plagues parts of Africa, Asia 
and the Western Pacific. In Latin Amer- 
ica and the Carribbean, cervical cancer 
standB out as a major problem among 


women. 


Happily, a convergence of opinion now 
exists that moat of the above-mentioned 
cancers are preventable. While liver can- 
cer may be prevented through the admin- 
istration of anti -hepatitis & vaccine, -the 
approach to the others is far less exotic. 
Reduction in tobacco smoking, dietary 
’and other life-style changes could save 
millions bflives each year. Regular check- 
ups and early treatment could save count- 
less women from cervical cancer. 

The current prognosis, however, is 
grim. WHO predicts a Third World lung 
cancer epidemic within a decade. Evi- 
dence from India and China, the two most 
populous nations on earth, indicates that 
from a quarter to a third of all males are 
addicted to cigarettes by the age of 
twenty. The overall incidence of cancer in 
Shanghai, China’s largest city, has dou- 
bled in a decade and is now higher than in 
many parts of Europe and North Amer- 
ica. WHO ofticais fear an expanding epi- 
demic as "highly ruthless campaigns 
promoting smoking” continue to invade 
developing countries. 

Understanding cancer requires a mix- 
ture of anthropology and detective work. 
The same disease can arise from diverse 
environmental and life-style factors. In 
most of Europe, for example, cancer of the 
esophagus, the tube between the mouth 
and stomach which- transports food and 


. It is highly unlikely that future 
breakthroughs will come from a Jonas Salk 
or another Madame Curie. Instead, control 
over the disease will come from committed 
public policy and effective education. 
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drink, remains relatively rare. The popu- 
lations of Brittany and Normandy in 
France, however, are exceptions with 
rates over 80 cases per 100,000 papula- 
tion. While these rates are high for the in- 
dustrial ized world, in Gonbad, in 
north-eastern Iran, and in Linxian, in 
northern China, rates are still higher- 
mound 130 per 100,000. Cancer of the 
esophagus is second only to cancer of the 
stomach as the most common form of can- 
cer in all China. 

According to Dr. Walter Davis, chief of 
_ research for the International Agency for 
Research on Cancer (IARCl, in Lyon, 
France, the problem in France was trace- 
able to a combination of alcohol and to- 
bacco. French studies showed that "those 
who smoked and drank heavily ran 44 
times greater a risk of esophageal cancer 
than the light drinker and smoker,” ac- 
cording to Davis. 

In Gonbad, a semi-desert town in the Is- 
lamic republic of Iran, most cancer vic- 
tims were women who would never dream 
of drinking or smoking. Reportedly, 83 
percent of the Chinese victims said they 
did not drink and 65 percent were non- 
smokers. 

In-depth observation in both Iran and 
China revealed serious nutritional defi- 
ciencies as an underlying cause of the , - 
high incidence of cancer. A joint Iranian- ; 
IARC team discovered that most house- 
holds in Gonbad "consumed less than 10 
percent in the winter and 20 percent in 
the spring of the recommended require- 
ments of vitamins A and C.” Similarly, 
Chinese researchers found that the in- 
habitants of Linxian ate a very simple un- 
varied diet low in these vitamins. 
According to WJIO, Vitamin A deficiency 
produces cancerous tumors while auffi- ’ 
cient Vitamin C in the diet has as a 
known anti-carcinogenic effect. 

The lessons from Gonbad, Linxian and 
Normandy apply throughout the world. 
Even in the most cosmopolitan cities, peo- ■ 
pie whose diets are deficient i n fresh vege- 
tables have a higher known risk of cancer. 
Excessive consumption of fatty foods, 
meat and dairy products— as in most eco- 
nomically prosperous countries— is a 
known cause of both cancer and heart dis- 
ease. In the United States, for example, 
the prestigious National Research Coun- . 
cil, following three years of investigation, 
produced a comprehensive report which 
showed a clear link between "dietary fat 
and the occurrence of breast, prostate and 
bowel cancer.” 

Perhaps the dream of totally wiping out 
cancer will prove os illusory as the quest 
for peace, the end of hunger, the search for ' 
justice, for I ike all of these, cancer preven- ' ; 
tion is both abstract and very practical. It ■* 
requires basic readjustments, and a nesw f 
ecology. Just as peace requires modera- ' 
tion in the use of power, cancer prevention 
requires moderation in meat, daily prod- 
ucts, tobacco and alcohol consumption. . 
These in turn could lead to changes in 
land use, conceivably enabling the mal- 
nourished who aj£ now threated by can- 
cer to eat and grow vitamin-rich foods, i 

It may be impossible to rid the world of • j 
cancer. But as researchers in many coun- 
tries are discovering, the disease is far { 
from invincible. It can be controlled and. ^ 
prevented— if individuals around the 
world take common-sense measures for i 
their own protection. 

Stephen F. Minkin is a journalist special- )■ 
izing in international health issues. ' . • f 
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The menace of the Lady Killers 


Women smokers in 
double jeopardy 

By Dr.Bobble Jacobson 

Special to WorldPaper 

LONDON, England— Women are fast 
gaining equality with men in at least one 
arena: cigarette -induced ill-health and 
death. In Britain, as in many other indus- 
trialized countries, lung cancer rates 
have risen six times as fast for women ns 
for men. 

Whilst the peak of the epidemic is over 
for men, tin? toll continues to rise among 
women. For Lhem, lung cancer will soon 
overtake breast cancer as the biggest 
killer. In Scotland, where smoking rates 
ore highest in Lhe UK among both women 
and men, lung cancer is already the No.l 
killer for women 65 years and older. 

Smoking puts women in double jeop- 
ardy, which makes the rising death toll 
all the more alarming. Not only are they 
exposed to the risk of lung cancer, heart 
attacks and chronic bronchitis— as are 
men— but there are special risks that 
smoking imposes on women alone. 

First, women who smoke and use the 
oral contraceptive pill multiply their risk 
of heart attacks and brain hemorrhages 
up to ten-fold. Second, researchers have 
recontly turned up firm evidence that 
smoking increases the risk of cancer of 
the cervix— a disease that is becoming 
more common among young women. The 
longer and more heavily you smoke, the 
bigger the riak. Lastly, it is well known 
that smoking during pregnancy can dam- 
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Women are an imjiortant target of cigarette advertisers. One brand’s popular 
slogan “You've come a long way, twljy” equates smoking with women's 
liberation. Shown above, a feminist anti-smoking group's response, painted over 
an Australian billboard. 


age the unborn child. 

Attitudes toward smoking as well as 
smoking patterns are very different 
among men and women. Men seem to 
have got the message: smoking is declin- 
ing much faster among them than among 
women. Boys used to be much heavier 
smokers than girls, but today teenage 
girls start smoking at the same age as 
boys and smoke as heavily. 

For men, class is a good determinant of 
who iB most likely to smoke— and conse- 
quently die early. The largest proportion 
of smokers among men are in underpaid, 
low-statuB jobs. This does not apply to 


The Rockefeller Foundation Announces 

A Program for 

International Conferences and 
A Residential Program 
for Scholars and Artists 

The Rockefeller Foundation Invites persons from around ihc 
world to organize working groups and smaller conferences on 
topics of international significance at its Beltoglo Study and 
Conference Center In Italy. Simultaneously, the Foundation invites 
scholars and artists to spend about four weeks at the Center 
working on individual projects such as a book, monograph, major 
article, painting or musical composition. 

The Bcllagio Center Is located on lake Como about 40 miles north 
. of Milan. The magnificent view of the Italian Alps from the villa and 
. the peaceful surroundings offer a unique opportunity for study 
and thoughtful discussion. Once at the Center, conference 
participants and scholars In residence are the guests of the 
Foundation, 

Each year the Center hosts about 30 conferences and welcomes 
some 8 Q scholars In residence. The avc rage number of participants 
at each conference Is 22. Some preference is given to applications 
•which address issues of international dimension In the fields of 
concern to the Rockefeller Foundation: the Arts, Humanities, 

Hunger, Equal Opportunity, International Relations, Agricultural 
Sciences, reputation and Health. ! 

For a full brochure on how to apply for the two programs, please 
■fill out the coupon below and send to: 


Susan E. Garfield, Coordinator 
, Bcllagio Srndf and 
1 Conference Center 
■ The Rockefeller Foundation 
1133 Avenue ol the Americas . 

! New York, N.Y. 10036 U.S.A.,- 


women, who are united by their smoking 
at both ends of the social scale. Women 
also find it harder to stop smoking than 
men, and often smoke for different rea- 
sons. 

A woman is more likely to smoke under 
emotional stress: in situations where she 
is angry, upset or frustrated. A man is 
more likely to smoke under pleasurable 
or emotionally neutral circumstances: 
with a meal, a drink or when enjoying 
himself. Women are less confident in 
their ability to stop smoking than men, 
and worry about weight gain is a prime 
bar to success in quitting. 

In face of a more than 20-year anti- 
smoking campaign in the UK, how can 
we explain the female smoking epidemic? 
First and most obvious is the £150 million 
(US $212 million) the tobacco industry in- 
vests each year in the UK to promote 
smoking. Faced with an overall decline in 
sales, and a marked downward trend 
among men, the only expandable areas of 
the markets are women, children and the 
Third World. By exploiting themes of 
emancipation, sophistication and glam- 
our, mixed with a little low tar ("mild” is 
what the industry erroneously calls it), 
new brands are specifically aimed at girls 
and women. 

"KIM,” made by British American Tb- 
bacco (BAT) is a recent example. 


Launched in 1982 on a budguL of £ 3.5 
lion (US $4.9 million 1 , womens maga- 
zines, billboards and London transport 
(most of whose users are under 24) were 
showered with "KIM” ads. BAT neatly 
circumvented the ban on TV advertising 
when a subsidiary company sponsored 
Wimbledon champion Martina Navrati- 
lova to wear "KIM” colors and logo. This 
walking televised cigarette ad was seen 
in 90 countries by an estimated 350 mil- 
lion people before protests in the UK per- 
suaded Navratilova to change her dress. 

Many automatically blamed the wom- 
ens movement for the female smoking ep- 
idemic. Yet research now shows that 
emancipated women are not more likely 
to be smokers or associate with smokers. 
Whilst changes in the role of women 
clearly had a part in lifting taboos on 
women smoking, it is the continued ineq- 
ualities in womens lives which best ex- 
plain why women find it harder to stop 
smoking than men. 

Most women labor under the double 
stress of at least two jobs: paid work as 
well as the responsibility of feeding nnd 
bringing up children (and husbands). 
Smoking is merely a symptom of those 
stresses. Our unequal society not only ex- 
pects women to be demure, charming, 
compliant and loving toward our fellow 
men and children, it also insists that we 
be slim and squeeze ourselves like tooth- 
paste tubes into clothes two sizes too 
small. Small wonder that many women 
smoke as a result of these pressures and 
lack the confidence to quit. 

Anti-smoking campaigns have as- 
sumed that men can be pei'suaded to stop 
in the interest of their health, but women 
must stop for their unborn children, hus- 
bands or lovers. A pity therefore that the 
tobacco companies have been quicker 
than health educators in exploiting 
themes of emancipation to promote pre- 
mature death that might be better em- 
ployed to promote non-smoking and 
health. 

Perhaps the stereotyped, and ineffec- 
tive approach reflects the conspicuous ab- 
sence of women activists where it counts. 
Today this is changing, and feminists, 
women trade unionists and politicians no 
longer accept this position. It is their in- 
put which is leading the way toward put- 
ting women back on the health map on an 
equal footing with men. This may lead to 
a downturn in the female smoking epi- 
demic and its tragic but unnecessary con- 
sequences. 

Bobbie Jacobson, author of "The Lady 
Kilters," is a physician in London, UK. 
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Can Qi Gong cure? i 

patients find hope in traditional exercises 
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hChenRui-ning 

jpa Ito WorldPaper 

s.UJING, China— Tb those who have been to Beijing’s 
joiner Palace and Tfemple of Heaven— bot h famous for 
ieir imperial grandeur— the Purple Bamboo Garden 
ftrk located to the west of the city proper seems to have 
liitklooffer. But in the eyes of cancer patients who have 
wd various kinds of treatment without much success, 
tbeplace is a symbol of hope and confidence. 

, Hie prevailing view is that it is still too early to pass 
jinipneDtonthe medical role of "qi gong," a system of 
jfysjea] exercises. Nobody can be sure until after many 
sin follow up and comparative studies. 

Meanwhile, Madame Guo and her patients are keep- 
gup the battle and ignoring the argument that cancer 
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Every Sunday morning, over a hundred patients as- 
itrfileat the park for Madame Guo Lin's qi gong class, 
ihkh starts at 7:30 and lasts some two hours. During a 
fa-month course Madame Guo teaches them xi-xi hu, 
chichis a wind-breathing exercise characterized by two 
tat inhalations and one exhalation. The breathing is 
irochronized with footsteps and arm swings. The move- 
oats are simple, but they vary in speed 
iod rhythm, and are different from per- 
nlo person. 

The students, in conversation, be- 
trayed neither fear nor despair. They be- 
M that Mme. Guo’s qi gong was 
tying them in their battle with the dis- 
band would prolong their lives. Rein- 
lire watch their exercise with interest 
mnaolation. 

Guo first embraced qi gong as a 
treatment in 1949 when she duvel- 
(fdcancer of the uterus, 
hfaa, both western and traditional 
JJj^e ( said they could do nothing more, 
prided to be my own doctor,” she said. 

began modifying qi gong to suit 
wcase, and kept practicing it for years. 

“ttill improved, and so did her health. 

tjacer does not necessarily mean 
JJ we declared. To this day she 

eight hours a duy doi ng her oxer- belled a 's\ 

fit home and in the park, including place to pin 

massage, breath control and the as a sujx-re 

Many a 

students is 58-yeur-oId Shu living in C 
from the Ministry of Astronautic husband, 1 
Troj-bi January this year his illness States. Bu 
“^tiBed as lung cancer in a late not part w 

gical operation was impossible, here.” 
wnsidered too weak for che- At the a 
&cnilrP/*i W ^ e was 80 W 0 rr i e <i that vises qi go 
taitarfcu ‘ ? ^ 0r aevera l days. As a boo Gardei 
n .^ ort » hhu signed up for Madame unlnnliu 
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here for ^cely 

u f f? lmg much better," he 
N< 2 %! ban ? haa never show n such 
Wans 7 - remar ^ his wife. 

™ buat 29-year-old 

H Qi tonaui 1 ^ 0 ” 8 Provin ce, said 
■ .*J remove( l his pains 
Patient lm k erapy. Also a cancer 
to two monH, be ® 0 doing the exercises 
toxjoth era! ^ w b lle continuing with 
W^^ahoapital. 

"rod J?? 8weat a lot” Wang 
^ m bed for days 
fM » jSSjJ a } the hospital. Now 
httle bit oCnausea after treat- 


Si B°ng in her 
^^LT®W ^ 8 hig parka more than 
Cultural Revo- 

^“told :K^ lto ^”recatied the 
suit. “I was la- 



belled a 'swindler’ and had to move Irani 
place to place because qi gong wns banned 
as a HU|XTHtition. But I did not give in.” 

Many a time her only daughter, now 
living in California, with her American 
husband, asked her to go to the United 
States. But she declined, saying, "I can- 
not part with my patients. They need me 
here.” 

At the age of 78, she personally super- 
vises qi gong classes at the Purple Bam- 
boo Garden Park with the help of dozens 
of volunteer teaching assistants. She usu- 
ally arrives at 6:00 am in her private pedi- 
cab, driven by a doctor friend. 

In the past couple of years, 
many universities, govern- A 

ment institutions and army l^ L 

units have invited her to give ^ 

lectures, for which she charges ffc 

nothing. *'My purpose is to /a. * 
popularize qi gong and rescue &y\ 
the dying,” she said. rf v 

Guo’s father was a follower // 
of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen and died a uj 
martyr whon she was only two 
years old. Brought up by her 
Taoist grandfather, she 
started learning Tbng Zi Gong 
•(qi gong for boys) at six. As a 
painter of the traditional Chi- 
nese style, she travelled 
widely and made acquaint- 
ance with many qi gong mas- j 

ters, who enriched her ™ 
knowledge of this ancient art 




“ Cancer patients who take qi gong as a 
remedy must have three things: 
confidence, resolution and 
perseveren.ee,” said 78-year-otd master 
Guo Lin. Shown here are cancer patients 
exercising in Beijing's Purple Bamboo 
Garden. 

of healing and prepared her for working 
out a new qi gong therapy. 

The wind-breathing exercise designed 
for cancer patients is based on the princi- 
ple of inhaling a lot of oxygen to check 
cancer growth, according to Madame 
Guo. That is why her patients are advised 
to get up early in the morning and go to 
the parks for practice. 

The success of qi gong exercises, she 
said, depends largely on the peace of the 
mind. "Qi gong could help people achieve 
mental tranquility, which is essential in 
the fight against cancer,” she stressed. 

Furthermore, she said, qi gong could 
immunize a person against diseases with- 
out the aid of drugs or iqjectidns. All one 
needs is confidence, resolution and per- 
sistence. 

Dr. Jiao Guorei, vice-president of the 
Beijing Qi Gong Institute, defines qi gong 
as a process of "self-readjustment” and 
"self-regeneration.” 

There were failures, Madame Guo said, 
and they were due to a lack of persistence, 
erroneous practice or unwill- 
bigness to follow instructions, 
which include a ban on liquor 
or even beer and forbids 
watching exciting films. 

- i A' \ "The most devastating fac- 
j tor, however, is an excess of 

any of ^ se Ven emotions: joy, 
anger, sorrow, fear, love, hate, 
and desire.” 

mgM It is hard to know the exact 

number of people who have at- 
tended Guo Lin’s classes or 
have successfully applied her 
S |Hj qi gong therapy over the years. 

■ Available case histories show 

I H that some 300 cancer patients 

[ from all over the country have 

p ■ achieved good results. 

r One of them is 62-year-old 

® Gao Wenbin from the cultural 


department of the Navy. An x-ray exami- 
nation and a biopsy showed a cancer on 
his lung in 1976. When doctors opened his 
chest, they found an extensive prolifera- 
tion of the cancer, which ruled out an op- 
eration. They presribed chemotheraphy 
and radiation treatment, believing that 
he had only six months to live. 

By chance he was introduced to Ma- 
dame Guo’s class. Since then he has never 
skipped the qi gong practice. "I was 
rather skeptical at first,” he said. "But 
two weeks later I ate more and slept bet- 
ter. That gave me confidence.” 

Gao returned to his full-time job in 
I960. Eight years have passed, but he is 
still alive and well. "I have never had a 
cold since," said Gao, who is praised by 
Guo Lin as a "gifted student” and nick- 
named "cancer star” because of the wide 
publicity he has received. 

In response to the recent revival of in- 
terest in qi gong as a possible cure for can- 
cer, Madame Guo has published a 
number of books, including the Nev' o-. 
Gong Therapy (Books I and ID> -no New 
Qi Gong Therapy for Cancer Treatment 
and Prevention. 

A number of health institutions and 
medical experts are reluctant to acknowl- 
edge qi gong as a cancer remedy. One ar- 
gument is that people praising qi gong as 
a life-saver have often had surgical opera- 
tion on their tumors before turning to qi 
gong. They would only go as far as recog- 
nizing the auxiliary role of the therapy. 

"It is of course good for patients to have 
some exercise. In this sense, qi gong 
might play the same role as tai chi or any 
other type of physical exercise," says Dr. * 
Wang Jianzhang, president of the Tumor 
Hospital of the Chinese Academy of Medi- 
cal Science. "As part of the nation’s cul- 
tural heritage, it deserves prudent 
study,” he added. 

Mme Goo has no doubts/'From my own 
experience I know that qi gong haa 
opened up a way for those who cannot un- 
dergo surgical operation. It also reduces 
the side -effects of chemotherapy and radi- 
ation treatment.” 

Chen Running is a staff writer at China 
Features in Beijing an official agency. 
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One woman’s courage shows the disease is not invincible 


imI i 


By Daniel Samper 

Special to Wo/idPaper 

BOGOTA, Colombia— Claudia Gitan do 
Caballero will never forget the Ch rial « nas J 

fif 197R, Shu felt sick for several days be- Jj 

fore and had gone lo l he hospital for a. S 

blood test. On December 23, the doctors B 

told her that they hud discovered "ugly el- ■ 

omenta" in herd in leu l test. On December 1 

24, tests begun and several biopsies wen* I 

taken. On Dccumlier >11, the doctor gave A 

her the bad news: she hud a kind or lymph V 

cancer known as Fhxlgin’s Disouse. With ’ 

luck she would live four weeks. Kualisti- 
cnlly, no more than two. 

Clnudin was 26. She lived at Princeton 
University, in the United States, whore 
her husband Carlos studied on an eco- 
nomics scholarship, lb the young couple, 
who had a two-year-old daughter, it was 
an incredible opportunity to bo at a first- . 

rate American university. Friends back 
home envied them. But all of n sudden, * 
the dreiun was shattered in a snow-white AL- -jK: 
i ntimidati ng hospital room. 

Claudia decided she would fight to the V 

end. She submitted to intensive chemo- 
therapy treatment. A beautiful brunette, Hglg&'j 
she lost her hail* and more than twenty- 
five poundR as a result of the drugs. She 
survived week by week, defying the doc- 
tors’ predictions. However, by 11 weoks 
she was in terrible condition — she was weak and 
almost transparent. "I thought I was dying,” she remem- 
bers, "so I asked my husband to take me back to Colom- 
bia. I wanted to be near my family and to be buried in my 
birthplace.” 
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As soon as she returned home she was put into the 
hands of a Colombian specialist, Fabio Restrepo Angel. 
"She was in very bad shape, both physically and psycho- 
logically” says Dr. Restrepo Angel, "but she still had a 
spark of optimism, and that was very important for her 
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Una exposition f f 
yconferencia 
industrial 

Latino Americana ' 

Americas/Chicago 84 le dam 
la oportunidad de presentar 
productos, equipos y servicios 
a exportadores Latino Americanos. 

Arnericas/Chicago 84 crearA un puente entre el 
mercado de loa Estados Unidos y compafitts 
muftinacionales de ta America Latina con la meta 
deincrementar odesarrollar nuevas ventas. 
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Psychologically, Claudia says she 
feels much better than before. 
She talks freely about her 
experience. “Thank God 
I had cancer," Claudia 
says. “I realize now that 
you cannot take life for 
granted, and I enjoy 
every second of my life." 

acceptance of the ehemotheraphy treat- 
ment." Doctors grade Hodgkin's Disease 
from one to four, according to the stage of 
development, of the sickness. Claudia was 
& in stage* four, where one out of every two 

E- \ patients die. 

£ She was one of the survivors. More 
Bh £ months passed. " By December 1977 1 felt 

!|j|k 2 like a human being again." She resolved 

||l||, g to fight harder yet for her life: "If you 

!|Hb 5 think you’ll die then you become an ally 

of death.’ ’ She started a small cloth shop 
P and encouraged Carlos to go back to Prin- 
| ceton to finish his studies. In May 1979, 
the chemotherapy ended and she went to 
a hospital in Houston, Tbxas, for a com- 
plete checkup. Doctors did not find a trace 
of her disease. It seems she had won her battle. In 1983, 
when she hod made it lo the five-year milestone that 
doctors point out lo cancer patients us a sign of definitive 
cure, she celebrated her "rebirth day.” 

Nowadays, Claudia lives a normal life. She works from 
7am to 7pm, eats any tiling she wants and consumes alco- 
holic beverages in moderation. Before her illness, she 
and Carlas were not very religious. Now they are closer 
to the church than before, althogh she says she’s not a fa 
natic. Physically the only permanent change she suf- 
fered is an inability to have children. 

Psychologically, Claudia says she feels much beltflf 
than before. She talks freely about her experience. 
"Thank God I had cancer,” Claudia says. "I realize now 
that you cannot Like life for granted, und I eqjoy ever) 
second of my 1 ifc." 

Claudia wants to live one hundred years and die 
while working." Her idea of eternity is not very encourag- 
ing: "It surely must be boring under a tombstone -even 
if one goes to heaven." 

Daniel Samper writes for El Tietnpo in Bogota, Colombio- 

Five-year cancer survival rates* 
for selected sites 
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Stomach 


Colon- 47% 
Rectum 77% 


Lung 

* 42% 
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Early detection is all-important 

. ]m, per fl sked cancer specialists from til rce d ifierent 

ntries— the Soviet Union, Italy and Japan - lo report 

' :a g Eacfof the specialists argued the importance of Italians turn to less Don't leave it too late, 

flilar examinations for early delecLmn as the best pro- 

radlcal mastectomy says a Russian 


^mlries-me j — ^ 

1 the incidence and treatment of cancer m their coun- 
® Each of the specialists argued the importance of 
m jar examinations for early delecticm as the best pre- 
hwdon for curing cancer. Here are* reports by Dr. Nico- 
Blokhin. Professor Umberto Veronesi and Dr. Noburu 
cjflkibara. - — 

Salt fish the danger for 
many in Japan 

TOKYO, Japan -The high incidence of gastric cancer in 
wihaflbeen traced to several prefectures where, dur- 
mgtkewntei' months, residents consume large amounts 
of salted fish and vegetables. 

By contrast, recent studies show that in those prefec- 
tures where abundant fresh vegetable and dairy prod- 
ucts are available year round, the incidence of gastric 
cancer is reduced. 

Overall, though gastric cancer remains the major can- 
ter affecting Japanese people, the incidence has dropped 
dramatically in recent years. 

In 1981 alone, 50,134 Japanese died from gastric ean- 
ttr-one third of all cancer deaths in the country. Theo- 
Rtkally, we greatly reduce this terrible mortality rate 
fy detecting and treating cancer at the earlist possible 
■(age. In practice, however, this is very difficult because 
sarly symptoms can hardly he fell. 

Therefore, "mass examinations" of healthy jk'ople or- 
pnked by community groups, busiiu-sses and religious 
todies is the most effective method of discovering gastric 
oncer at an early stage. Currently, 4 million Japanese— 
or about 40 percent of our target— are examined this 
«y. 

f)r, SoioAi/wra is Chief Snrgnm ami Hem! Physician at 
lrk/os Women's Medical University Du ini Hospital \ 


MILAN, Italy— There's some promising news for women 
diagnosed as having breast cancer and fearful of the tra- 
ditional disfiguring operation that’s involved. 

Doctors believe that many women showing early signs 
of breast cancer do not seek medical advice for fear effac- 
ing a mastectomy, the breast removal operation associ- 
ated with mutilation. 

A detailed study of Italian women treated by mastec- 
tomy, and the same number of women who had only a 
quarter breast removed, showed almost identical pat- 
terns of survival and recovei'y. 

The operations took place at the National Cancer Insti- 
tute here in Milan from 1973-1979 with 701 patients. 
About half the patients were treated with conventional 
radical mastectomy while the othera submitted to a new 
procedure called a "quadrantecomy" or "quart” for short, 
combined with radiotherapy and removal of threatened 
lymph nodes. 

The results from the study showed that, after 5-12 
years, women who had been treated by the conservative 
quart procedure did as well as the mastectomy group. 
Eight years after treatment, 84 percent of the quart pa- 
tients were alive compared with 82 percent with mastec- 
tomy. 

We believe this study to show that mastectomy is un- 
necessary in women with small-sized tumors. We hope 
that the possibility of being able to save a breast with a 
small malignant growth will stimulate women to im- 
prove self-examination habits and to see their doctor 
whenever a small breast nodule is found. 

Professor Veronesi is Director General of the National 
Cancer Institute in Milan , Italy. 


MOSCOW, USSR— Many people both in this country 
and elsewhere naively expect that a solution to cancer 
lies in miracle drugs. However, this is most unrealistic. I 
believe that today the early detection of cancer is the 
most important thing. 

By using methods we already know, we could treat the 
bulk of cancer patients who came to us on time. The high 
mortality rate and setbacks we see around the world 
arise not because doctors are without effective methods, 
but. rather because patients start tveatment too lute. 

Of course it is very difficult for people to know they 
have cancer during the early stages of the disease, a time 
when many of them can bo saved. The early stages havo 
few very noticeable or alarming symptoms. That's why 
patients must be encouraged to visit a physician on time. 

A decisive role can be played by the preventive exami- 
nations. At present, tens of millions of people, including 
pregnant women, children and workers in some indus- 
tries, receive regular examinations in the Soviet Union. 
These checkups do not cover the entire population. 

We are looking fowai'd to a new phase in disease pre- 
vention. Preparations for annual examinations of the en- 
tire Soviet population are nearly completed. From birth, 
every person in the country will come under medical su- 
pervision. 

The main aim of the primary preventive checkup is to 
locate people needing more detailed examination. Ulti- 
mately, doctors should strive to remove factors contribut- 
ing to the appearance of pre-cancerous conditions. 

Dr. Blokhin is president of the USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences and Director of Moscow's Oncological Research 
Center. 


The Fact s Speak ferTliemselves 


w/i are on 
a board of directors. 


BUSINESS WEEK INTERNATIONAL SUBSCRIBERS: 

99 % in business, finance, I 86 % work for I 94 % traveled by airline. 

government, industry or a company doing business 

the professions. outside the country (u000 average 

where they work. household income. 

98 % in lop and 1 "T* Ci/iMlll 

middle munasemenl. ? pm “° ***** » WUW 

for company s international value of assets (excluding 

business. residence). 

on 87 % are non-D.S. 

•rectors. non-Canadian citizens. 

Source: Erdos and Morgan. December 1980, A Profile ol Buslnes. Week International Subscriber*. 

for complete study results call: 

T meuiw «*.«.™uKFUBT JAKARTA: (tt ai| 3MW0B EXM7 

- STOCKHOLM <<5 |8W.Z)W2-MH-WT0 HiW/wi « 

■»rNTERNATIONAL«a* Sl'i'jS 


$ 87,000 average 

household income. 

$ 737,000 average 

value of assets (excluding 
residence). 
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The name Kragujevac stands for one of the saddest, most sorrowful 
chapters in modern Yugoslav history. A town in Serbia, it was the 
center of Yugoslav resistance during World War II as Germany, Italy, 
Bulgaria and Hungary all tried to absorb a piece of the country. 
German Nazis tried to make an example of the town, and on October 
3 \ 1943, killed some 7000 of its inhabitants, including several complete 
classes of schoolchildren. 

Like Nagasaki and Hiroshima on the other 

side of the world, Kragujevac has remained a — r — ~r~T 

symbol of antiwar sentiment. Last year, a group / /. 

of townspeople solicited antiwar cartoons from . I f 

artists around the world. A total of 540 works by 1 r I 

top cartoonists in 20 countries were submitted. 

Some of the best works were displayed at the . . jnL 1 Q 

Sarajevo Winter Olympics in February. i 

Herewith, a sampling of the Kragujevac "salon" " 

of antiwar cartoons: 
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Metin Acikgoz, Turkey 




Bela Rak, Hungary 
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extra Luxuwmut 
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Can Pakistan validly claim to be a regional economic success 
story? Measured against the extreme levels of poverty so 
evident throughout South Asia, the country's urban areas may 
appear to glow with economic health. But a glow does not 
necessarily indicate a sound constitution or a salutary home- 
based diet. Pakistan has yet to devise the solid structures 
required for steady and enduring growth. 


Pan Am. 

First In Space. 
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The Fust thing you notice as you enter the 
First Class Cabin of a Pan Am 747 or L-1011 
Clipper® is the extraordinary feeling of space. 

First In Comfort. 

And as you settle into your Space Seat 
your Pan Am Sleeperette® Seat this sense of 
spaciousness becomes even more impressive. 
There's space in front of you, around you, above 
you . Bu t above ail, space to give you something 
so wry rare in air travel today, a sense of privacy. 

First In Food And Wines. 

And because of the comfort so much space 
offers. Pan Am's Five Star Dining is gracious 



dining. Offering a wide selection of international 
entrees from the trolleys. Served on fine china. 
On snowy linen. And you'll whet your appetite 
with some of the world's most respected wines, 
especially selected from the wines of the world 
by Pan Am's sommelier. 

First In Service. 

Pan Am enjoys a 55 year tradition of fine 
service, impeccable service. Truly First Class 
from the time you're welcomed aboard till your 
coat is returned after landing. It seems, in fact, as 
though we invented luxury in the air. But then, 
after all, we did. 

For reservations and information call your 
Travel Agent or Pan Am, 
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By Aran Chacko 
Associate Editor In South Asia 

KARACHI, Pakistan— Japanese cars choke city street* 
Imported goods abound in shop windows. Most townsfolk 
appear well fed, reasonably dressed, adequately houstd 
It’s a far cry from the grinding poverty that assails the 
eye in rural India and Bangladesh. 

The economy of Pakistan, judged only on the trappings' 
of consumer activity in the urban areas, might bo 
deemed to be ticking over quite nicely; the outward signs 
of relative affluence do after all square with an average' 
annual growth rate of 5.1 percent sustained through 
more than three decades despite a population that ex- 
ploded in that period from 34 million to 90 million today. 
But such an assessment would be misleading. There may 
be an attractive glitter to the ice on which Pakistan m 
skates. It is still ice— and the ice is thin. 

A respected Pakistani commentator, M.B. Naqvi.put 
his finger on the problem. "The conomy is not growing 
through the domestic effort,” he wrote in The Dawn, a 
daily newspaper in Karachi, He noted that the develop- 
ment taking place was largely due to external factors and 
that this made the economy "extraordinarily vulnera- 
ble.” The more so, her remarked drily, when the external 
factors were identified. 

There are in fact four main props to Pakistan’s present 
economy, and three of them— narcotics, foreign aid and 
workers’ remittances from abroad— have a flawed ora 
transient look to them. The fourth, in healthy contrast, 
is agriculture. Uni ike the other three, it can provide a ba- 
sis for solid growth, though it has of course its own nil 
nerability— to the vagaries of weather. 

These four pillars, and their respective degrees of 
shakiness, are worth Keratinizing one by one. 

• Drags. Pakistan is reputedly Lhe largest heroin pro 
ducer in the world. The drug may bring in a billion dol- 
lars a year, l hough the inflow through devious channels 
can be measured only in guesses. 

The durability of this trade is a matter ofguessww 
too. Officially, the anti -narcot ics heat is on; and Uie KJ' 
ernment has effectively cracked down on heroin labora- 
tories in tribal areas bordering Afghanistan. « J 
bill ion-dol lar industry is not going to be stamp 
overnight. The labs, for the time being, have moved e 
where. But over them— and the cash they genera 
hangs a most obvious question-mark. j 

• Aid. Contributions from the International j 

Fund ($1.5 million), the World Bank ($1-4 , 

1983-84), a generous Saudi Arabia ($59 miUjWJ 
other Islamic sources ($40 million) is gubstiuw . ■ 
most important element is the $3.2 billion comm' \ 
the United States over five years— half for de e 
half for developoment. , , lnnmf ni 

Foreign aid funds much of Pakistan a devel 1» 
Unfortunately three-quarters of it is used 
debts. And it is a truism that today’s donors, 8 “ , w 
Americans and the Saudis, may be less open- J 
morrow, according to shifting concepts of their w 
cal interests. 

• Remittances. Known incomes reaching 

workers in the Gulf and elsewhere (average j ^ 
month for unskilled men) are reckoned to ^ 
lion a year, with another 500 million M ^ 
through illegal banking channels. This is a nup j 
for a poor country, and the range of bene 
wide— possibly one in ten. , a J 

But how long will it last? The Gulfboono jjjfu 
and fewer foreign workers are now being w*™ ^ fl* 

, mittances have not yet declined, but sooner ^ 

will fall below the new-found expectations 
;• have come to rely on such income. 

. | 

• Farming. This has a central importano^^ 
since the textile mills no longer hum anti 

from cement, fertilizers and some light 
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'* ~ Heal estate looms large in the present 
pattern of “. investment " within 
Pakistan , as the billboard in this picture 
indicates. Sadly, expenditure on 
agricultural machinery lags far behind. 


I itere is little other industrial activity. Undoubtedly, ag- 
i culture is Pakistan’s most solid achievement. Wheal 
ad cotton yields have almost doubled in recent years, 
ii& exports of cotton, foodgrains and sugar reflecting 
tee increases. 

There are two snags. First, though the potential is 
pul.fresh investment is meager. Secondly, a run of six 
poi climatic years following Zin-ul-Haq’s takeover as 
unnal leader— a run which prompted many to inter 
ibilGod wason the General's aide— has ended. This year 
teens not enough rain in the sowing season, and pest 
ktoyed 43 percent of the cotton crop and much of the 


From this summary of the four chief generators of 
with” there emerges a somber reverse image of nny 
radiate impressions of plenty. Apart from the unreli- 
%ofthese sources of national income, there are glar- 
queaknesses in the ways llml that income is spent. 
Investment in the Pakistan economy, as M.B. Nnqvi 
Paled out in his appraisal, amounts to a hare half of one 
W of the gross domestic product. 'Hie "take” from 
business trickles down neither widely nor fruit* 
% but like the remitted money lends to he spent on 
Restate, cars, video cussoLle recorders mid other elif- 
^ luxuries in what has become an ostentatious sod- 
I According to ono entimnle, (>3 percent goes into 
Jjwt consumption, 23 percent into l eal estate and 
percent into tho productive sector which includes 
Muraj machinery and land improvement. 

while it would be churlish to disparage the en- 
1 ra and enterprise of Pakistani workers in the Gull, 
and economic impact of this export of labor in- 
^ some damaging side-effects. 

2 ‘Study of these problems. Dr. Ijaz S. (iilani of isla- 
Uni '’w«ity concludes that fears 
jy 1 , es P r eqd breakdown of fuiniiy cohesion, fed by m- 
. increased "promiscuity” among wives left tie 
nrt ‘ exaggerated. Blit he 
1 exodus of no many skit led workers, 
taued n , re P‘ ac p ment by hurriedly trained men. have 
J” e,n ^equality and levels ofnutfait in the 
i? 6 ^ lero now ttn acute shortage of car- 
^Unit dcctricians, mechanics and masons. 
‘''asedUiVs po ^ nts out gulf earnings have in- 
den J an ^ for imported goods, with a conso- 
on ^ or ®‘& n exchange reserves. And he notes 
^dinpftf e Bect that the relative economic 
^bytho UJtenectua ^” ' n Pakistan has been weak- 
tk "a . ; e ^ n , in K power of their blue-collur compatri- 
P ll; viously held manual 
‘i tCem , s ^ )Cen seriously disturbed.” 


ort ' recognizes, cun live with such dis- 
. M ^7 ^ ^7 tbe benefits which 
Wic bnn £ia their train. It is the prospect of a 

s in m V 1 * 8 Bourct of income, due to major 
P ro Jects, that causes the real concern. 
Fas started, with wage offers 
As ODe Q^ f J f or , 20 Percent. 

? foa men H W?^ ee 8ua W it up: "The foreign workers 
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We can help you find 
potential U.S. investors 
through our 
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The Opportunity Bank, a 
service of the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation, is a 
computerized system designed 
to help foreign firms Identify 


Cffpoto 1 



potential US. partners for in- 
vestment opportunities in the 
developing world. 

Just register a profile of 
your specific business inter- 
ests, type of investment sought 
and your country and area of 
Interest. Although we do not in- 
dependently investigate poten- 
tial Investors or projects— you 
can. fora nominal fee, request 
a potential “match.*’ 


The Opportunity Bank 
will be fully operational by late 
summer. But it already con- 
tains listings of over 4,000 U.S. 
companies and 1,000 projects 
in the developing world. 

For more Information 
telex Daniel W. Riordan or 
Paul D. Barnett at 440227 
OPIC Ul, or write them at 
OPIC. 1129 20th Street N.W., 
Washington. DC 20527. 
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Young Romeo, young vibes 


Bard with Beatles 


By Humberto Werneck 

Special to WorldPaper 

SAO PAULO, Brazil —The most recent hit 
on the Brazilian stage is almost 400 yews 
old. It is an audacious production of Sha- 
kespeare’s "Romeo and Juliet,” a play 
written in the distant year of 1594. Since 
it opened in Sao Paulo in April, it hna be- 
come this season's most exciting success. 

Night after night there has been no va- 
cant seat at the Tealro Sesc Vila Nova, 
but enthusiasts are happy to sit in the 
aisles. Youth is the hallmark of tho audi- 
ences, most of those who have flocked to 
the jjerformances being in their late teens 
or unrly twenties. This is remarkable in r 
country of scant theatrical tradition. And 
the perennial fascination of Shakes- 
pearo's drama is not enough Lo explain 
the play’s impact on the young. 

In large part, it is due to the bold, un- 
conventional character of the production, 
directed by 54 -year-old Jose Alves An- 
tunes Filho, one of the most important 
names in contemporary Brazilian the- 
ater. An example of the freedom with 
which he had enlivened the centuries-old 
love story, set in the medieval Italian City 
of Verona, is his use of Beatles songs as a 
musical backdrop to various scenes. 

For the director, this Shakespeare 
drama is an elegy of youth, of things lost. 
" ‘Romeo and Juliet’ is the Btory of all my 
frustrations, of everything that I wanted 
and lost,” says Antunes, who fell in love 
,i. - with the story when he saw it, as a child, 
in the movie version directed by George 
Cukor in 1936, without knowing it was a 
• classic of world drama. The ancient story 
. haB, for him, a mov ing modern parallel in 

the brief and Bhining career of the Bea- 
tles. It was natural, then, for him to use 
their songs to underscore this feeling. The 
• fighting between the Montagues and the 
Capulets is staged to the sounds of 
"Help.” Juliet's false death is highlighted 
'{■ by "Lucy in the Sky with Diamonds". 
i| And it is to the beat of "She’s Leaving 
Home" that the heroine later walks to- 
ward death. 

^ That’s not all. The story unfolds on an 
): almost empty stage. There is no ftirni- 
f; ture, no set. This has helped to create, in 
i|| the view of a highly respected Brazilian 
.1 theater critic, Sribato Magaldi, "an agile 
.! play, free of artifices, that never gets 
:i bogged down through congestion on the 
; stage” The few props which are used re- 
fleet some strikingly original ideas— 
•■{ many of them conceived by- the play’s 
j ' cast The balcony from which Juliet leans 
jij to; address Romeo is. .for example, a sjm- 
I.|- pie Btep-ladder. And in the battle between 
lli the Montague and Capulet families, what 
i s : they throw at each other are colorful balls 
made of old socks, just like the ones poor 
|] Brazilian children have been playing 
with. for ages, 

| These devices may have been 
S prompted, in part, by the severe limita- 
, li tions on funding; such as afflict all Third 
% . World theater groups. The production 
•Ji cost of “Borneo end Juliet” has been kept 
},! to 1 a mere 30 million cruzeiros (US 

! $19, 000). But Antunes says he would have 
adopted the same "solutions” even if he 
had had a fortune to play with. 

. ' A country’s aesthetics ca nnot be disso - 
. piated from its economy” he says, adding 
.that it would be "ridiculous to mimick 
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Hollywood” in a country where the for- 
eign debt is almost $100 billion and where 
more than 80 percent of the population 
lives in extreme poverty. . 

The director also believes that there 
would have been no point in opting for a 
traditional treatment which would have 
involved recreating the features of medie- 
val Verona. "The times are different, the 
young would compl ain,’ ’ he says. Antunes 
decided to rely on the spectators’ imagi- 
nation and sensibility, believing them ca- 
pable of seeing a romantic balcony by 
looking at a painter’s ladder. He relied, 
above all, on the talent and vitality of the 
young people under his command. He 
does not hide his contempt for those he 
calls "stage officials”— bureaucratized ac- 
tors that cannot play unless they are sur- 
rounded by conventional props. 

The true actor, he says, “the poet-ac- 
tor,” must be able to work alchemy on a 
bare stage— "to make the night day, the 
man woman.” That is why he starts from 
scratch in putting together his casts. The 
25 actors in "Romeo and Juliet” were per- 
sonally picked fay him from almost 2000 
possibles, in a two-year selection process. , 

Their average age is slightly above 20 
and the youngest is the actress who playB 
Juliet— Giulia Gam, a lively 17-year-old 
who has not yet finished high school and 
who until recently yras more interested in 







fencing and flute-playing. Romeo, /'a 
former advertising student and English 
teacher, Marco Antonio Pamio, is 22. | 
Strangely, conventional productions.of 
this play rarely have actors as young as 
the characters they portray. In the En- 
glish theater, Romeo and Juliet are often 
played by mature actors. For Antunes (as 
for Franco Zeffirelli, in his 1967 movie- 
version of the play), the youth of the main 


Youth is the hallmark of the audiences , 
and, for the director of this production of 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ the youth of the two 
main characters has been all-important. 
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Pipe in mouth, director Jost Alves 
Antunes Filho reflects creatively on youth 
and young lave. Above, the young couple 
he chose for the name-parts, Marco 
Antonio Pamio and Giulia Gain, shorn 
playing the classic death-of-Juliet scene. 

characters has been all -important. It does 
not matter much if Giulia Gam and 
Marco Antonio Pamio still show some in- 
experience. "What counts,” says critic Sfi- 
bato Magaldi, "is that they bring back to 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ a juvenile romantic 
mood.” 

While faithful to the spirit of the vH 
Antunes has varied the text as he ha 
seen fit. He committed the supreme au- 
dacity of dropping the last section-trie 
one in which, after Romeo’s and Juliet 3 
deaths, their families decide to bury their 
feud along with the lovers. "That ending 
has no point,” says Antunes. "Whats the 
point of reconciling the families? what u 
important is the love of the teenagers. 

Recreated in such a personal way, 
play has nonetheless not lost its um 
sality. The production in Sao Paulo 
been seen, and acclaimed, by some h 
pean critics, and as a result Antin* 6 
been invited to take the play on tour 
year, to West Germany, Spain and pro 
bly England. . -r 

The prospect of staging his vere 
Shakespeare in front of audiences 
mending as the English does 
Antunes at all. “Pm sure they would* 3 * 
a mechanician stuffed and 
sion of 'Romeo and Juliet’,” says the 
tor, with the self-assurance of some® 
who, in his 35-year career, has sta £®~ ^ 
(hors -like Samuel. Beckett, G 
Feydeau, Henrik Ibsen, Edward^ 
and the very same William Shakespear* 

Humberto Werneck is assistant 
JstoE, ct weekly newsmagazine 
inSboPaulo. ' 
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years ago, the first World Population Conference 
oroanized by the United Nations and held in Bucharest focused 
attention on rapid rates of population growth around the 
■vtjrldand the need to reverse the trend, 
mis August, in Mexico City, a second conference will take 
place to assess the situation today. Some 2000 delegates from 
Lund the world will hear that current UN estimates place the 


world's population at 10 billion by the year 2100 and will 
discuss new methods of contraception and family planning 
designed to check this. 

As a backdrop to the conference, WorldPaper Associate 
Editor Tarzie Vittachi, former official of the United Nations Fund 
for Population Activities, debunks some widely-held myths 
about the "population problem." 


An explosion— of myths 


■IW YORK— At the mention of the word "population," 
r^’s minds go clickety-click...China...lndia...overpo- 
jlation...exp]osion. And, when people are apprehensive 
md insecure, they tend to make up explanations for 
ibat they fear— and so, a mythology is made. 

Myth No. 1: A population "bomb” Is ticking 
way, timed to explode In the year 2000 or soon 
Am after, 
bis not 

fo bomb theory was popular 15 years or so ago when 
tenesocial scientists thought that the rate of population 
gtrAlhwas rising exponentially— i.e., increasing in geo- 
attic progression. "Doubling” became a scare word 
tough world population has been doubling ever since 
ta was split into two to make male and female. 

Actually, the rate of increase lias been slowed and re- 
rrfsdso that a "demographic transition”— a diminish- 
sgrateof growth— has been achieved worldwide for the 
tosttime in human history. And, during the foreseeable 
SjtuK.it is probably irreversible. The bomb has been de- 
lta! 

Wo. 2: The population problem —I.e., the 
qutttton of "too many" people — has been 
M 
It has not. 

tiebrakes have been put on, but too late. If we man- 
lo survive that other bomb, the chances are that 
mill be 2 billion more people added to the present 
Potion of 4.6 billion, give or take a couple of million. 
Aalmoet ofthese will be born in countries that are lenst 
■mo sustain their existing numbers, let alone half as 


Populations In developing countries 
because people have been Irresponsibly 
like rabbits." 

% have not. 

^populations are largely the result of a very rapid 
o death rates and a fairly impressive extension of 
^an8 due to improvements in health and medicine. 
Muse of population growth is not that people are 
rabbits, but that they are no longer dying 
m. Actually birth rates have fallen noticeably— ex- 
D ® countries. India’s has fallen from 48 per 
(U d I960 to 34 in 1981, China's from 41 to 20 in 
«i^ e P eno ^' Indonesia’s from 44 to 32, Mexico’s from 
Jr W s from 46 to 39, Pakistan’s from 49 to 43, 
y n ^ densely peopled, smaller countries like Thai- 
; raJu«j J* 1 Sri Lanka, Costa Rica and Cuba have 
Weir birth rates by a third to a half, 
irresponsibility? 

population must be reduced 


e 2 P°P u, atlon must be reduced 
Wsoon E ■ r th ‘ 5 dwindling stock of resources 
oe exhausted by excessive population 

use. 

witK resources are not consumed by 

Km Of the EnrtL’ P°P u I ft tion growth rates. Ninety per- 
8 , ener © 1 resources are used up by the 
™ world where population growth rates are 


down to near zero. A California child, born into an eight- 
lane highway and a three-car garage society, consumes 
possibly 40 to 50 times the resources a Bengali or Ecua- 
dorian child does. 

Myth No. 5: World population will stabilize, I.e., 
the number being born and the number dying 
will even out by the Year 2020. 

Not likely. 

Third World people’s ideas of desired family size has 
changed. It is now about half of what it was 20 yeare ago, 
but half of six-to-eight children is three-to-four and, at 
that rate, stabilization of world population will take 
many more decades of the twenty-first century. 

Myth No. 6: People want three or four children 
because they do not know any better. 

On the contrary. 

People in the poor world want lots of children for many 
good reasons: they want to be sure that they will be left 
with some children after epidemics, diarrhea and other 
child killers have taken their toll. They need children as 
fetchers of firewood and carriers of water while they tend 
to the farm, the garden plot and kitchen chores. And chil- 
dren are their old-age insurance plan. If fewer children 
die, they will have smaller families, as the history of the 
past three decades has shown. It is a wondrous demo- 
graphic paradox: more children dying, more children 
born; and fewer children dying, fewer children born. 

Myth No. 7: Population growth would be drasti- 
cally reduced If there were better, easler-to-use 
and safer contraceptives. 

Nolreally. 

Supply does not create demand in matters like this. 
Contraceptives are not fads like the hula-hoop and the 
Rubik cube. Marketing campaigns may increase people’s 
consciousness of what is available, but they are not likely 
to go for it as many "populationists" expect, unless they 
see that there is something in it for them. Only when peo- 
ple find themselves in a situation in which not having 
any more children will improve the level of life of the chil- 
dren they already have— and therefore their own lives— 
will they take to contraception. The point is to help them 
improve their lives so that they are worth regulating. If 
you told a derelict family living on the streets of Calcutta 
that the world will end with a population bang unless 
they adopt contraception, their response may well be a 
whimpered "Allah-hu-Akbar!” 

Myth No. 8: Overpopulation can be brought to a 
halt only by compulsory methods. 

No. 

You can make people stop having more children, or 
only one child, by law as they have done in China, or by 
making public services such as schools and hospitals pro- 
hibitively expensive for those who have more than two 
children as in Singapore. But those are special cases. 
China has a billion people to sustain and a system which 
can make the one-child family policy work, and Singa- 
pore is a tiny island (685 square kilometers at low tide 
and 580 square kilometers at high tide) and its govern- 
ment is powerful and popular enough to carry through a 


program of "disincentives” without a public uproar. 

The government of India, with the huge problem of 
sustaining 700 million people, tried compulsion in 1976 
but found it too politically expensive. 

But there are slower and more liberal ways of bringing 
the birth rate down. Reducing infant mortality as an ur- 
gent national priority is a superb method. Birth rates are 
likely to come tumbling after. Universal primary educa- 
tion is another. 

Myth No. 9: The population problem Is the prob- 
lem of overpopulation. 

Not at all. 

There are many population problems. Many develop- 
ing countries have too many people to sustain on the 
available resoui*ces. Some, like those in the Arab Gulf 
States, have not enough. Their population problem is 
that there aren't enough Arabs. Abu Dhabi, for instance, 
has a population of 800,000, of which only 200,000 are 
nationals. Some, like Indonesia have 150 million people 
of which Java sustains 100 million while the other 7000- 
plus islands share 50 million. 

The population problem of some countries, poor as well 
as rich, is exploding, unmanageable cities. Shanghai has 
12 million, New York over 10 million, Paris 9 million, 
Mexico 16 million (expected to grow to 25 million in 15 
years), Cairo 8 million (growing to 13 by the Year 2000) 
and Calcutta 10 million. These and many other megaci- 
ties are bulging with a myriad problems: ethnic relation- 
ships, insufficient housing, schooling, health services, 
water supplies, inadequate public transport, traffic 
snarl-ups, crime, air pollution, Bewage and garbage dis- 
posal. 

Why is it that long after the Imputation Bomb has been 
defused many people are still alarmed by population 
trends? A demographic transition has been set in train 
but the question of balancing numbers and resources re- 
mains. TTie clpe is to be sought in the mysteries of politi- 
cal economy rather than demography. India produced a 
“surplus” stock of 20 million tons of grain but 200 million 
Indians existed on the edge of starvation because they 
had no money to buy any of it. Hundreds of millions of 
people are acutely malnourished but farmers in the US 
are being paid to reduce production and the European Ec- 
onomic Community destroys mountains of vegetables, 
eggs and butter for fear of lowering farmers' profits, 
There is something insane and even inhuman going 
on, but no political leader has yet had the moral power to 
point out that sufficient quantities of survival re- 
sources— like food and essential drugs— should be taken 
out of the market for specially targeted distribution. Aye, 
there is the rub, the “experts” will say. How can you be 
sure that the needy get it and not the racketeers? 

Are we so bankrupt in human trust and ideas that 
such concerns should prevent us from ending hunger 
when we have the resources to do so? That, I believe, is 
the real "population” problem— the failure to think like 
people. 

Tarzie Vittachi is an international writer and editor from 
Sri Lanka and an official at UNICEF. 
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World Paper welcomes 
letters from its readers ; 
which should be mailed 
to 44 Kilby Street , Boston, 
MA 02109, USA. 


Coverage of Pakistan 

I am del ighted to let you know how anx- 
iously I await your monthly WorldPaper. 
It is invaluable from my point of view 
since, apart from other features, it con- 
tains advertisements on educational pur- 
suits. 

I sincerely hope that some future issues 
will contain a special report on Pakistan 
or a dossier concerning Pakistan-United 
States relations or Afghun refugees in 
ftikistan. Will you follow this up with The 
Star, your associate newspaper in Kara- 
chi? 

— S. Aleem Qureishi, 
Karachi, Pakistan 

Readers of this issue of WorldPaper will 
have noted a report on the economy of 
Pakistan. Further coueruge is in the pipe- 
line. 

—Editor, WorldPaper 


'Fantastic in Japan’ 

I recently had an opportunity to make 
a personal assessment of technological 


progress in •lup.'in, when :is chief execu- 
tive of the Njilional Chamber nf Indus- 
tries of Sri Lanka I visited Tokyo lo lake 
part inn management seminar. 

My conclusion is that the Japanese 
achievement has lo bu described as "fan- 
tastic” Every available yen appeal’s to be 
fully utilized in the effort to improve ex- 
isting technology, reduce environmental 
pollution and enhance the quality of life 
for the Japanese people. 

— A.G. Devendra, 
Colombo, Sri Lanka 


Liking— and fearing 

A local Nicaraguan head of immigra- 
tion, whom I met recently in his modest 
home on the border with Honduras, 
prizes the pictures of Castro, Che, Arafat 
and Lenin which adorn his living-room 
walls.The man, Pablo Velasquez, aged 54 
and a former Sandinista, still carries 
scars inflicted by Somozas secret police in 
1965 when he was held in prison for 14 
days. 

I was his house-guest for supper. Over 
the meal he told me two things that, to his 
mind, do not conflict. The first: "I am a 
communist " The second: "I have never 
met a gringo (meaning a US citizen) that I 
didn’t like.” 

. However, his Russian-made AK-47 ri- 
fle 1 and 30 rounds of ammunition ate 
never out of reach. He fesiifs war with peo- 
ple he likes. ** ;■ 

—John Elliott Buff 11, 
Mexico City, Mexico 
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Nuclear nightmares 
inner-city schools 
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Waste of training 

As a follow-up to your last issue high- 
lighting the Los Angeles Olympics, it is 
worth recording that Thmara Bykova, the 
Soviet Union’s 25-year-old high jump 
record-holder, has expjessed her keen dis- 
appointment that she will not be going to 
the Games, on which she had pinned 
great hopes, .* ■ 

"It’s a pity that land my team-mates 
won’t be able Id compete,” die said. “We 
have trained for four years. and, according 
to my and other 9 thlet.es’ preliminary 


marks, could count on victories. Bulw 
can’t perform in Los Angeles, where anti 
Soviet and criminal organizations m m- 
corn-aged and Soviet athletes threatened 
with physical elimination." 

Tamara stresses that she had alwaj? 
respected American athletes. 'They are 
strong and well-trained,” she said. Thm 
our ties will continue develop^ for tne 
common benefit.” • ' . .. 

t-Novo&M News Agency, 
'•MwwUHS 
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1 900 acres next to Yellowstone Park with 
■ private airstrip. 

2 75,000-acre cattle ranch; sorne minerals 

For these and many other real estate Investment opportunities In the 
US, contact Vaughn Johnson, American Land Management, 419 North 
18th St., Bozeman, Montana 59715 USA, Tel: (406) 587-4972 



Los Angeles based— Pacific West Corporation is a well- 
established firm in the field of product sales, 
promotion and services. Our firm looks forward to 
• representing foreign 1 firms seeking additional 
marketplaces here in Los Angeles. Also seeking sales 
representatives or Investment counselors for their 
product, services or capital. 

Write: Fbcific West, 1215 North Hollywood Wav, 
Burbank. CA 91505, USA, or call (818) 848-3920 (818) 
248-7564. Please contact Rater O'Neil. 
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USA FORESTAND LAKE 

Tree farming company offers 400 acres in cen- 
tral New Hampshire’s lake region. This pine and 
oak forest includes 2100 feet of accessable lake 
frontage. Price: US-$275,000. For additional 
- intormalion contact: 

Tree Growers. Inc., Box 58, 

Keene. New Hampshire USA 03431 . Tel: 603-357-5160. 
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jneiv thoughts, expressing new feelings. 

Students in an American classroom get to grips with 
Ihifact that same, fit least, of their counterparts in 
Nome appear to be less constricted than themselves in 
ihiir attitudes on Soviet-A merican n 'hit ions. 

Sis months ago in an issue ent itled "Dues the Arms 
Race Scare You?" WorldPaper focused 011 the i n traduc- 
tion of Soviet SS-20 missiles in Eastern Europe and US 
cruise missiles in Western Europe. One feature, doubt- 
las the most widely read, covered parallel interviews 
with Soviet and American young people between ages II 
andl5 about their fears of nuclear war. It revealed that a 
greater pereentage of the Russians interviewed— 98 per- 
cent compared to 58 percent of the Americans— 
''sorry" about nuclear war, while u greater percent- 
age of the Americans think a nuclear war will 
tota place in their lifetime. 

It was daunting documentary evidence of how teenng- 
® on each side of the superpower divide view the mi- 
^■dilemma. Thera’s a sequel to the story today. The 
to asscsB attitudes of youth about the arms race by 
8 group at the Harvard University Mcdicul School, who 
the first study, has been taken a slop further into a 
Nominantly black, inner-city school, the Boston En- 

IWi High School. 

Roberta Snow, a 39-year-old educator at the Harvard 
y°l of Medicine, was one of those involved. Her inter- 
™ report on the project gives eloquent testimony to the 
point of the project: 




EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN 

■ ^ n B** sh « an exciting 

■ ™“«nge. And nnw women n| all 
ages who have completed secon- 
dary school can learn Rnglish in a 
secure communiiy. developing 
comprehensive language ileitis and 
irtendshfps-many which will last a 
lifetime.. 

• The English Center provides 
women with the expertise and 
Confidence lu become successful 
University students and career 1 
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vast history and culture oi the Bay 
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discuss American Jan. they will have 
the opportunity in sway | u ,j, c bea | ()f 
the music in a local Ja 2 z 
club When they talk about 
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a one week mini-course program, 1 was in- 
is 0 C ^ a8S 35 students who were predomi- 

trftavfh'k ® ince there is a good deal of discussion in the 
Atonal community about whether black adolescents, 
dtose from working class families, are con- 
jJ . w , Wues of nuclear war, I was particularly intcr- 
w hearing their views 

% f ? T e ^ egafl a classroom discussion about h ow 

existence of nuclear weapons and na- 
tiadpOi -j The class was tight and unresponsive and 
said that they did not want to talk about this 

and other U.3.M**' ii tfieir spoken needs, we reassured 

212-765-7896 212-765-7754 JjL ^ 1 they did not have to, but first they m ight be inter- 

330 W. 56th St., N.Y.C. 10019 If w ^h us why they were disinterested. 

think ahr, ccnterec ^ ar ound three themes: I don't 

.if , - u y ear weapons because there is nothing you 
Vv wohW ^ ClJen ^ I totted about how I feel, no- 
Batons pose such an enormous 
fyev aJ 1 ^tedtoHSProus to get rid of the weapons. 

% our-, -fairly resigned to this and reported that 
an d pride on the line, so of course 
mutiti U n t wan tfood instead of 6om6& ” So why talk 

^ ^ an w o& to have them be in a video 

they uxjuUpF -* r discussidt i skills the tgacher asked if 
t&QMi Mii! ■ ^ a top* Although there was luke- 
themsoiu J! most of the students had never seen 

^ty andwere interested in trying it. 


MAJOR CflEDITWlg^, 

BUSINESS CHECKS ACCff£ 

featured ai | This tim? th» *** brought in a video crew to film them. 
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. fl{ * time ® 1 u ulutxJ crew to pun menu 

obotil the l ^- lS , C j t ? s ! x>n u}as dominated by great concern 
°uer,4 W i and possibility of a Soviet take- 

took place about how there was 
J: j, ^.^wand nobody listens to people there. J 


reminded them that the day before they had said similar 
things about nur own country. They squirmed a bit and 
said that in Russia even kids couldn’t talk about what they 
wanted They thought if kids talked about not wanting 
war they might be put injaiL 

The third day we showed them the Soviet tape of your 
interviews. There was massive discomfort during the tape 
as students muttered through it, "Who’s the translator? 
Are these kids really Russian? Does their government 
know about this?" We reminded them that the day before 
they told us that their government knew everything that 
went on. 

We turned off the tape at the point when the interviewer 
asks if the Soviet children haw any messages for Ameri- 
can children and asked the class to guess what they might 
say. They thought that it would be very anti-American and 
they would ask us to stop making bombs. We played the 
end of the tape and the students were surprised "They 
wished us good things They didn’t even really say any 
thing bad about our government Their tape is so different 
than ours. It’s a good thing they didn t see ours, theyd 
th ink we were anti-Soviet. " "Aren't you? we questioned. 

A brilliant idea emerges and a student suggests that the 
class should make a video tape to send back to the Soviet 
children about how American students feel about them. 
"Could we get the tape to them?" they asked us. We told 

them we could try. ... . 

The next day students spoke into the microphone, speak- 
ing passionately, sending messages to Soviet youth. Com- 
ments included: . .. , 

7 was surprised when I saw you talking on the film Be- 
cause / thought you would be more anti-American. If I 
could get a ticket to Russia right nou\ / would come there 
and you could find out about me and 1 could find oirf 
about you and we would never have lo use these weapons . 

Tin very scared tibout nuclear war and what I want to 
tell you is, don’t give up and someday A merican kids and 
Runsiankids will get together and stop being enemies and 

m %^Tto n gTto^ter. Black and white and Russians 


■July K»S1 Wnrliil'ijMT hipp- 


and A uuriewts and lit/fv people u(l onr. IV r ain't hate 
each nth cr— it ant Id kill us . ' ' 

After each student sjuikc the class spuntancously up- 
phtinUd m the room was filial with a sense of great pur- 
posefulness and accomplishment. 

/ was intrigued by their desire to communicate, lo do 
something about peace-making and by the instability of 
their hate. To support their work / am trying to gel the tape 
translated into Russian and hopefully shown to Soviet 
youth. 

This experience in a predominantly black cl ass in Bos- 
ton is only the latest phase in an ongoing project by the 
International Physicians for the Prevention of Nuclear 
War and the Nuclear Psychology Program of the Har- 
vard Medical School. 

"It shows just how much American youth is con- 
scripted into hate by a combination of ideology and igno- 
rance,” says John Mack, director of the program. "It 
shows how readily they can abandon their ideological 
trappings and how thirsty they are when given just a 
tuste of new inform at inn about the oLher side.” 

The project organizers, working with the Moscow Psy- 
chiatrists' Institute, are trying to get a broader airing for 
the study, and the tapes, in the US and the USSR. 

Preparing the headlines 
before the event 

Editors’ judgements about what is newsworthy and 
what is not, usually vary with personality, professional- 
ism and the psychical and psychological proximity of 
events to the interests of one’s readers. 

So it was with some surprise that a meeting of the edi- 
tors often of the international publications listed on page 
two of this issue that carry WorldPaper revealed as many 
similarities as differences in their judgement of impor- 
tant international stories. 

Asked to list the foremost international story for them 
in the year ahead, the editor from Sri Lanka was the only 
real individual in the house, choosing the Olympics and 
the Soviet boycott thereof as his top story. The others all 
had company. Four of thorn— from Kenya, Mexico, Vene- 
zuela and Singapore— named the unrest in Central 
America as the key story: five— from Egypt, Norway, 
Thailand, Pakistan and Venezuela— wiote that the up- 
coming US presidential elections was their anticipated 
big story. (The editor from Venezuela went a step further 
and predicted the outcome, writing: "the re-election of 
President Reagan”.) 

These similarities notwithstanding, the truism cited 
earlier, that one editor’s big story is often another’s 
yawner, still holds. Witness a copy of the Beijing Review 
that crossed this desk recently with an article listing the 
ten mqjor world events of 1982 as judged by Chinese jour- 
nalists. Most of the results were unremarkable. Four of 
the top five stories were Israel's invasion of Lebanon, the 
coalition government in Kampuchea, the British -Argen- 
tine war over the Malvinas Islands and Israel’s return of 
the Sinai to Egypt. But the number one story listed for 
1982 was "the New Delhi Consultation advancing South- 
South cooperation" that took place in February of that 
year. The story that, for editors in the largest and most 
populous country on earth, was the top one, is unlisted on 
the New York Times index of published stories that 
month. 
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WothlPapor welcomes 
letters from its readers', 
which should be mailed 
to 44 Kilby Street, Boston, 
MA 02109, USA. 


Coverage of Pakistan 

I am delighted to let you know how anx- 
iously I await your monthly WorldPaper. 
It is invaluable from my point of view 
since, apart from other features, it con- 
tains advertisements on educational pur- 
suits. 

[sincerely hope that some future issues 
will contain n special report on Pakistan 
or a dossier concerning Pakistan-United 
States relations or Afghan refugees in 
Pakistan. Will you follow this up with The 
Star, your associate newspaper in Kara- 
chi? 

— S. Aieem Qureishi, 
Karachi, ftokistan 

Readers of this issue of WorldPaper will 
haue noted a report on the economy of 
Pakistan, Further coverage is in the pipe- 
line. 

— Editor, WorldPaper 


'Fantastic in Japan’ 

I recently had an opportunity to make 
a personal assessment of technological 


prugrehs in Japan, wln-n as chii'ftwcu- 
Uvi' * jf the National l.'lmnilier nl Indus, 
tries nl Sri Lanka I visited Tokyo to lake 
pari in a management seminar. 

My conclusion is that the Japanese 
achievement has to he described as "fan- 
tastic.” Every available yen appeursto he 
fully utilized in the effort to improve ex- 
isting technology, reduce environmental 
pollution and enhance the quality of life 
for the Japanese people. 

— A.G. Devendra, 
Colombo, Sri Lanka 


Liking— and fearing 

A local Nicaraguan head of immigra- 
tion, whom I met recently in his modest 
home on the border with Honduras, 
prizes the pictures of Castro, Che, Arafat 
and Lenin which adorn his living-room 
walls. The man, Pablo Velasquez, aged 54 
and a former Sandinista, still carries 
Bears inflicted by Somoza’a secret police in 
1965 when he was held in prison for 14 
days. 

I was his house-guest for supper. Over 
the meal he told me two things that, to his 
mind, do not conflict. The first: "I am a 
communist,” The second: "I have never 
met a gringo (meaning a US citizen) that I 
didn't like/’ 

However, hi^ Russian-made AK-47 ri- 
fle and 30 rounds of ammunition ate 
never out of reach. He fea^s War with peo- 
ple he likes. ' • v> • 

--John Elliott BufFII, 
MexicoCity, Mexico 
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* To P lace an ad, contact WorldPaper, 44 Kilby St., Boston, MA 02109, 


Waste of training 

As a follow-up to your last issue high- 
lighting the Los Angeles Olympics, it is 
worth recording that Tamara Bykova, the 
Soviet Union’s 25-year-o!d high jump 
record-holder, has expressed her keen dis- 
appointment that she will not be going to 
the Games, on which she had pinned 
great hopes. 1 * 

"It’s a pity that I and my team-mates 
won’t be able to compete,” she said. 11 We 
have trained for four years, andi according 
to my and other athletes’ preliminary 


marks, could count on victories. But we 
can’t perform in Los Angeles, where anti- 
Soviet and criminal organizations are en- 
copaged and Soviet athletes threatened 
with physical elimination.” 

Thmara stresses that she had always 
respected American athletes. "They are 
strong and well-trained,” she said. ’’I hope 
our ties will continue developing for the 
common benefit.” . .. 

•r-Novosti News Agency, 
•' Moscow, USSR 


1 900 acres.next to Yellbwstone Park with 
private airstrip. 

2 75,000-acre cattle ranch; some minerals 


for these and many other real estate investment opportunities In the 
US, contact Vaughn Johnson, American Land Management, 419 North 
18th St., Bozeman, Montana S9715 USA, Tel: (406) 587-4972 
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Los Angeles based— Pacific West Corporation Is a well- 
established firm in the field of product sales, 
promotion and services. Our firm looks forward to 
.representing foreignftrmsseeking additional ■ 
marketplaces herein Los Angeles. Also seeking sales 
representatives or Investment counselors for their 
product, services or capital. 

Write: FBdfic West, 1215 North Hollywood Way, 
Burbank. CA 91505, USA, or call (818) 848-3920. (818) 
248-7564. Please contact Peter O'Neil. 


f USA FORESTAND LAKE 

Tree farming company offers 400 acres in cen- 
Iral New Hampshire's lake region. This pine and 
oak forest includes 2100 feet of accessabie lake 
frontage. Price: US-$275,000. For additional 
information contact: 

Tree Growers. Inc., Box 58, 

Keene, New Hampshire USA 03431 . Tel: 603-357-5160. 

' More than an 
English Program 

EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN IN THE SAN FRANCISCO 

U-arninfl English Is an editing .BAVARIA Mills Culteoe 

challenge. And now women nf nil • tine nf the uldcsl womens nilleucs 
ages who have completed secon- , w Ihe US. Is in Oakland which borders 
dory school can learn English in a Ihe San Francisco Bay un Ihe East The 

secure community, developing vast history and culture ol the Bav 

tr P nS e " SiVe a T?8 e M \li and . Area OHKtUul? The English Centers 
iiS? PI ‘ m8njF Wh C 1 Wi " la,t a !? panded When siudenls 

Jr ' discuss American Jazz, they will have 

The English Cehlcr provides Hie opportunity In sway to the beat nf 

women wilh the expertise and In? musk- In a local jazi 

confidence to hccome successful t,ub Wben l|«y talk about 
unlvertlly students and career . . ,he Computer Age. they 
. wnmert. . sh{juldii|| be surprised lo 

EXPERIENCE AMERICAN : |j nd ihenwlve* in a 

UNIVERSITY LIFE Heated Computer center. MflHRjg 

Uaitses And dormitories are on Ihe . AND MORI. , . ' TflBgT 
Mills College campus. As members So Write la uS today. Jr< 

of |he Associated Studenis'of Milli HBJna llah Center fw ,. JV 

College. ppmeiy part kipate' In thb .• ■. Ijteriwtlooaixfa fnen ': .11 ’ 

full spectrum dfunfverslly llle- . •MillsColleae' ' I > 

Friim sports lo concerts. • ' Oakland, California 94613 USA I J 

1415)633-2500 . - ■ • * 


Advertisem en ts in 
WorldMarketPlace cost 
$3 per word or $160 per 
co Ivmnincfi. Please send 
your check and ad copy to 
WorldMarketPla te, 

! WorldPaper, 44 Kilby Street 
Boston, MA 02109, USA 


BANKING & INVESTMENT represen- 
tatives wanted. Good commissions, IBIS- 
WP, 73 New Bond Street, London Wl 
England. 

Asian-American friendship is our spe- 
cialty. Interested? Write Asian Exchange, 
Box 1021 WP, Honokan, Hawaii 96727. 

MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE 

through international correspondence. 
Details free! Hernies-Verlag, Boxll06fi0/K. 
Berlin 11, West Germany. 

INTERNATIONAL ~ 
ESCORT SERVICE 

NEW YORK 
CALIFORNIA 
and other U.S. cities 
212-765-7896 212-765-7754 ^ 

330 W. 56th St., N.Y.C. 10019 ] 

CHICAGO 

312-861-0465 

PARIS , xI 

and other European cities 
as well as other 
international countries 

Call New York telephone 
number 

Multilingual escorts available to travel 

anywhere nationally or Internationally 

MAJOR CREDIT CARDS AND I 

BUSINESS CHECKS ACCEPTED | 
. This award-winning service ha* b« n | 

featured ai the top & most exclusive ^ 

Escort Service by US & international E 

. . news media Including radio and TV. I 

Limousine and airport pickup Is avaS* | 

able. — 


Nuclear nightmares in 
jmer-city schools 
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linking new thoughts, expressing new filings. 
j Wm/ii/iQM Attimcaa classroom get to grips with 
j It /bri that some, at least, u[ their counterparts in 
Vww appear to be less constricted than themselves in 
iiii attitudes on Souiet-A nnrican relations. 

Six months ago in mi issue* entitled "DcHi.s Liu* Anns 
PittScare You?" Wni'ldPapor focused on llu* inlrmlnc- 
6arfSovietSS-20 missiles in Kostern Europe and US 
muse missiles in Weslcrn Europe. One I'enlnre, dmibt- 
la the moat widely read, covered parallel interviews 
^Soviet and American voting people Ik* tween ages 11 
adlB about their fears of nuclear war. It revealed (hat a 
pater percentage of the Russians interviewed— 9H por- 
tal compared to 58 percent of the Americans— 
tony” about nuclear war, while a greater percenL- 
of the Americans think a nuclear war will 
'deplaco in their lifetime. 

Hwas daunting document ary evidence of how leenag- 
®on each side of the superpower divide view llu* nu- 
Mlemnia. There's a sequel lo the story today. The 
fflatlo assess attitudes of youth abotil the arms race by 
jETOip at the Harvard University Medical School, who 
“the first study, has been taken a step further into a 
JJminantly black, inner-city school, the Boston Hn- 
^High School. 

^rtaSnow, a 39-year-old educator til the Harvard 
of Medicine, was one of those involved. Her inlor- 
fsporton the project gives eloquent teslimonv Lo the 
^ point of the project: 

°f a one week mini-course program , / was in- 
mUi 0U i o • C ^ a88 °f35 students who were prednmi- 
7 ®* Since there is a good deal of discussion in the. 
Wif Vj comrnun ^y about whether black adolescents, 
« dy those from working class families, are con- 
mh we* of nuclear war, / was mrticularly inter- 
* their views. 


[k w *[h « classroom discussion about how 

kwl(kf Ut i?. 6 existence °f nuclear weajxjns and na- 
l C ^ aS8 was and unresponsive and 
Me 1(1 did not want to talk about this 

^thalth'rf l ° s P°ben needs, we reassured 
d tittdjj, . n °t have to, but first they might he inter* 
ln ? W ^b- as why they were disinterested, 
^haboui Cn f around three themes: / don’t 

/ten (t, jjiJ?™ 0 ? ^capons because there is nothing you 
tyu.'ouldUri** 1 ’ GUen ^ ^ tolled about how / feel nn- 
Rowans pose such an enormous 
??!ev w . .serous to get rid of the weajnns. 
^burotbn resigned lo this and reported that 

^wouldn’t Cn ^ an( t P r *de on the line, so of course 
, ^utitl - Wani instead of bombs . " .So why talk 

' cetho 

^l^iJn^k^ P ! an waa ^ ave Ikem be in a video 
' 7“™ 8 kiU# the teacher asked if 

^<h entfi ux ‘ ^tn Q kea tape. Although there was luke- 
- students had never seen 

; ty 'Uwre interested in trying U.- 
■ (hedf? W£ brought in a video crew to film them. 
;'r^( thk:§ 0 SrJ S ^ w#I - Was dominated by great concern 
WU ^ Possibility of a Soviet lake- 
place about kou> there was 
listens to people ther*. / 


'r * ^ 
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reminded them that the day before they had said similar 
things about our own country They squirmed a bit and 
s aid that in Russia even kids couldn't talk about what they 
wanted. They thought if kids talked about not wanting 
war they might be put in jail. 

The third day we showed them the Soviet tape nf your 
interviews. There was massive discomfort during the tape 
as students muttered through it, " Who's the translator? 
Are these kids really Russian? Does their government 
know about this?" We reminded them that the day before 
they told us that their government knew everything that 
went on 

We turned off the tape at the point when the interviewer 
asks if the Soviet children have any messages for Ameri- 
can children and asked the class to guess what they might 
say. They thought that it would be very anti-American and 
they would ask us lo stop making bombs We played the 
end of the tape and the students were surprised. " They 
wished us good things. They didn't even really say any- 
thing bad about our government. Their tape is so different 
than ours. It’s a good thing they didn’t see ours, they'd 
think we were anti-Soviet. 1 ' "Aren't you?" we questioned 

A brilliant idea emerges and a student suggests that the 
claw should make a video tape lo send back to the Soviet 
children about how American students feel about them. 
"Could we get the tape to them T* they asked us. We told 
them we could try. 

The next day siudenls spoke into the microphone, speak- 
ing passionately, sending messages to Soviet youth. Com- 
ments included Lett. 

7 was surprised when 1 saw you talking on the film be- 
cause / thought you would be more anti-American. If 1 
could get a ticket to Russia right now, 1 would come there 
and you could find out about me and 1 could find out 
about you and we would neuer have to-use these weapons . . 

"I’m very scared about nuclear war and what I ward to 
tell you is don't give up and someday American kids and 
Russian kids will get together and stop being enemies and 

muke peace in the world" . 

"W e got to gel together. Black and wkde and Russians 


ninl Americans and little people all nirr. UV can't hate 
each oilier— il could kill us" 

After each student sfrukc the class sinnitaneously ap- 
plauded so the room was filled wilh a sense of great pur- 
fjosefulness and accomplishment, 

/ was intrigued by their desire to communicate, lo do 
something about pcuce-making and by the instability of 
their hate. To support their work / am trying to get the tape 
translated into Russ inn and hopefully shown to Soviet 
youth. 

This experience in a predominantly black class in Bos- 
ton is only the latest phase in an ongoing project by the 
International Physicians for the Prevention of Nuclear 
War and the Nuclear Psychology Program of the Har- 
vard Medical School. 

"It shows just how much American youth is con- 
scripted into hate by a combination of ideology and igno- 
rance," says John Mack, director of the program. "It 
shows how readily they cun abandon their ideological 
trappings and how thirsty they are when given just a 
taste of new information abouL the other side.” 

The project, organizers, working with the Moscow Biy- 
chiatrists' Institute, are trying to get a broader airing for 
the study, and the tapes, in the US and the USSR. 

Preparing the headlines 
before the event 

Editors’ judgements about what is newsworthy and 
what is not, usually vary with pereonality, professional- 
ism and the psychical and psychological proximity of 
events to the i nterests of one's readers. 

So it was with some surprise that a meeting of the edi- 
tors of ten of the international publications listed on page 
two of this issue that carry WorldPaper revealed as many 
similarities as differences in their judgement of impor- 
tant international stories. 

Asked to list the foremost international story for them 
in the year ahead, the editor from Sri Lanka was the only 
real individual in the house, choosing the Olympics and 
the Soviet boycott thereof as his top story. The others all 
had company. Four of them— from Kenya, Mexico, Vene- 
zuela and Singapore— named the unrest in Central 
America as the key story; five— from Egypt, Norway, 
Thailand, Pakistan and Venezuela— wrote that the up- 
coming US presidential elections was their anticipated 
big story. (The editor from Venezuela went a step further 
and predicted the outcome, writing: "the re-election of 
President Reagan”.) 

These similarities notwithstanding, the truism cited 
earlier, that one editor's big story is often another's 
yawner, still holds. Witness a copy of the Beijing Review 
that crossed this desk recently with an article listing the 
ten mqjor world events of 1982 as judged by Chinese jour- 
nalists. Most of the results were unremarkable. Fbur of 
the top flve stories were Israel’s invasion of Lebanon, the 
coalition government in Kampuchea, the British-Argen- 
tine war over the Malvinas Islands and Israel’s return of 
the Sinai to Egypt. But the number one story listed for 
1982 was "the New Delh i Consultation advancing South- 
South cooperation” that took place in February of that 
year. The story that, for editors in the largest and most 
populous country on earth, was the top one, is unlisted on 
the New York' Times index of published stories that 
month. 
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Most international publications are prepared by western journalisLs 
or a mostly western audience and reflect a largely western point of 
view. WorldPaper is different. Our editorial board is made up of a 
dozen distinguished journalists around the world who are native to 
the 1 egions about which they write. We are pluralistic in approach 
and offer "the voices of the world speaking for themselves.” 

There were many who said this was unrealistic, but we’re now delel 1 
brating our fifth anniversary. WorldPaper appears today as a special \ 
monthly section in twenty leading national publications in as many 
countries, and in three language editions. Our circulation is larger 
than The F ar Eastern Economic Review, The Economist or ; > 

Newsweek International. 

As we grow, and in order to fairly reflect attitudes from around the 
world, we must be in close touch with our readers. We nepd to know 
who you are and what you think of us for purposes of bof i our edito- 
rial assignments and advertising sales efforts. 

In this spirit, we ask you to complete the questionnaire below and mail 
it to us m Boston, USA, by August 20, 1984. We will publish the results 
and some individual comments in the October issue. WorldPaper 
W| H “ ene ^ t from your response. Ultimately we hope you will too. 


1. Is WorldPaper an important 
addition to your home paper's 
coverage of international affairs? 


2. How long will you save this issue of 
WorldPaper? 

u One day 
a One week 
u Save for reference 

3. How many others at your home or' 
pl^ce of work look at your issues of 
WorldPaper? 

□One 

□ Two 

□Three or more 

4. What attracts your interest in 
WorldPaper? 

□ Unusual subject matter 

□ New perspectives dn global issues 

□ Writing and layout style 
. p Educational value • ' 

□ Appears around the world 


5. Would you favor more: 

i Short human interest stories 

□ Travel information and geography 
li International politics 

□ International cultural affairs 

□ International economic news 

□ Profiles of world figures 

□ Other: 

6. Which type of article do you prefer 
in WorldPaper? 

□ Timely stories relating to current 
news events 

Q Timeless background stories on 
universal themes 

7. How many books have you read in 
the last 12 months? 

□ Less than 4 
□4 or more 

8. What magazines do you read 
regularly for international news? 




; 9. Do you consider yourself: 

m □ Left of center 

it) : ! '^Center 

IK ; : !'■ □ Right of center • i 


iO.DoyouregardWorldPaper 
^center ' . 
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11. What is your age? . % 

- 

□Under 25 

i: 1 25-34 I 1 'C .. 

What is your sex? 


□ Male 

□ Female 


^ xs 


12. Your highest education le^fe' 


□ Elementary school 

□ High school 

□ Vocational/professional training 

□ College 

□ Postgraduate 

13. Your present occupation? 

□ Business (manufacturing, 
commerce, etc.) 

n Finance (banking, insurance, etc.) 

□ Profession (doctor, lawyer, architect, 
journalist, etc.) 

□ Service (hotel, restaurant, etc.) ‘ 

□ Government 

□ Military 

□ Academic (teacher, student) 

□ Other: ; V 


14. Your position? 

i 'Top management 
1 1 Middle management 
1 1 Technical or clerical 
1 1 Self-employed 
1 1 Other: 

15. Do you: 

□ Own a car? 

D Own your home? 

□ Use credit cards? 

1 1 Use travellers checks? 

□ Have a computer at work or home? 


Your overall comments on WorldPaper: . 


Name:' 

Address: 


16. Have you travelled outside your 
country in the last 12 months? 

□ 1-3 times 

n More than 3 times 

□ No, I have not . 

17. What was the primary purpose of 
your travels? 

[j Business 

□ Pleasure 


Please.niripnil to: WorldPaper, 44 Kilby Street. Boston MA 02109. USA: 
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Ferraro: First American woman VP? 


opinion 


By Robert Chesshyre 

iASHfNGTON (ONS) - Who. all Am- 
’ab asking, is th,s Geraldmc lcrraro. 
fL ky Walter Mondale as his running 
ST A month ago — according io one 
Slier - she was probably unknown lo 

nner cent of voters, and she just may in 
'unary stand that proverbial heartbeat 
Salhe leadership or the Western world. 

She is a spunky 48-ycar-old New York 
icMresswoman who came up the hard 
tay the daughter of a first generation 
irant who died when she was eight. 
\[m Antoneila, now 78, went to work 
alba rag trade, leaving her daughter be- 
iiod in a convent school. 

True lo tradition Ferraro (called Ger- 
iline after a brother, Gerald, who died 
iiiagically in a car crash aged three) 
raked harder than anyone else. * Maybe 
M's the reason I got where I am today,’ 
ihe said recently. She wanted others to 
{if: ‘She’s entitled to it. Look what she’s 
tone.’ 

So she won the scholarship to the exclu- 
de college where no crocheter’s 
toiler bad gone before. She worked her 
m through law school while earning a 
lung as a teacher. She touched base with 
ike local Democratic clubs — * most lawy- 
tn feel that's what you need to do in or- 
der to get moving...’ And, you never 
hoy, those contacts might just come in 
Sicdy. 

Tw days after graduating, she married 
Ml estate developer, John Zaccuro, and 
dqtd home to bear him three children, 
ikpHjDgest of whom is now 1 7. After a 
f« stumbles Zaccaro started making 
Booty, (is men in Manhattan real estate 
wront to do; Ferraro (who kept her 
maiden name for professional purposes in 
bfflw of her mother) moved up to a 
Tutor-style house in Forest Hills, a full- 
tee housekeeper to do the chores and un 
ujash nanny for the kids. The American 
nun was on track. 

Ow her children were in school, she 
to work, first as a lawyer for her 


husbund s business and then as an assis- 
tant Attorney- General in her home bo- 
rough of Queens, New York. It helped, no 
doubt, that (he 1)A was her cousin — the 
route of patronage is one shared with 



Geraldine Ferraro 

Mondale, whose effortless rise in politics 
was always as someone's appointee. 

She became head of the ‘Special Vic- 
tims' Bureau, ’ responsible for prosecuting 
child molesters, sex criminals and granny 
bashers. Her natural New York brassiness 
was clearly polished by experiences that 
still haunt her. 

In 1978 she decided to have r crack at 
Congress, nnd when the locnl Democratic 
bosses would not put her up, stood with 
her husband at the local store collecting 
enough signatures to go on the ballot. She 
won the primary and then a bare knuckles 
enmpnign with n Republican. 

She was helped by Jimmy Carter, de- 
sperate to hold the Congressional seal, 
who sent his mother, the buzz-boinb Miss 
Lillian, to help. Ferraro has not forgot- 
ten. and is nicer in public about the widely 
derided Carter thun almost any other lead- 
ing Democrat ever dares to be. 

Once in Washington she tackled build- 
ing her Congressional career from the 
bottom up. getting first on to (he right 
committees to help the folks at home — 
she’s not averse to pork- barrelling, get- 


ting federal Tunas and goodies Tor her dis- 
triel — and ingratiating herseir with Lhe 
House Speaker, Tip O'Neill, who likes 
team players who are prepared to work. 

O’Neill arranged for her io introduce 
the keynote speaker at the 1980 conven- 
tion; O’Neill ensed her wav into House 
leadership roles. Once again she worked 
harder than others, being the only Con- 
gressperson. Tor example, to attend regu- 
lar sessions of a commission set up lo re- 
fashion parly rules for selecting the pre- 
sidential candidate. It was her stroke to 
create so-called ‘super-delegates,’ senior 
parly figures who would attend the con- 
vention by vinue oT their offices, and who 
went almost entirely for Mondale. 

She rebelled occasionally, hard-balling 
O'Neill into attaching to a bill an amend- 
ment that would help her district, by 
threatening to kill a million dollar pork- 
barrel destined for his. ‘Don’t apologise,’ 
O'Neill told her, 'I’ve been legislating 
that way Tor 30 years. You did a good 
job.’ 

Although the National Organization for 
Women was prepared to stage a floor re- 
volt this week if Ferraro were not nomi- 
nated. she is not a strident feminist. Ra- 
ther, she tries to help women through 
manistream work such as pension reform. 

Like Mondale, she is prepared lo make 
accommodations on Lhe half- a- loaf princi- 
ple. But when she goes for something, it's 
with cunning and tenacity. She always 
wanted the platform chairmanship, but 
aimed at Lhe convention chairmanship, 
because she felt that, although she would 
not get it. 5 he would then be compensated 
by being given the lesser post. ‘Some 
might call that calculating,’ said Ferrara. 

It was, and it paid off. Ferraro's 
smooth handling of the often contentious 
platform committee hearings proved her 
met lie. 

In the end, Ferraro may prove a shrill 
lightweight with a dangerous capacity to 
commit major gaffes, and to be from the 
wrong background and part of the country 
to help Mondale into the White House. 




Personal 


Houses full, hearts empty 


mi,?? 9?*? What is happening? Con it 
* iruo? How dear is the price! How 
s?! I 15 problem! How unbelievable 
wK. circumstances that 

un fed to ail this? 

JS»SI have been destined to meet 
hands deluding a very inlell- 
■taS U ^. r ' a dist ‘ n Suished journalist. 
*222? sl wh0 has lately converted to 
Kt»ii a r? eDeur and 3 headmaster of a 
2 7 Pf'Vate- sector school, who 
Saw*.- a P artme nts whose sale he 

^Sdems? 11 m0re than the lnleresls 

^fnri S Jfl]L mil ij 8led with people for a 
toft ryvar; 8 ^ i and carLDDt remember one 
^ which there was behind 
l(t oaHilfltPH 8 i Ur f acc an y*hing other than 


5ES3 a *T aKd or' i2r.E3 

'’•fcd'Si? are our streets and hills 
f ^an l dhrn & ^ be , awt,fuI buildings, cozy 
^ J iSf lean st f eels but our peo: 
f *Wle our hiS? Q cxceltent appearances 
ttatg. i” 0 ; are as empty as hollow 

kind pressed by an old- 

house. 1 

^active house might be quite 

?ffirtu^^ a i ,iy olher * house around 
1,08 fw?r8? I w£ * confronted by the 
^ ra bIeVhj/ x * erior v *ew was really 
Station ?r 8 ' gn was ingenuous; the 


b?^ Sl r ktnn«! maU ' size d- technico- 
was perfectly calcu- 

' ne£- L?£® n l ngs Presented abso- 
of architecture. The 

d ning roqmg werc SQ 

fim?*** ^ beautiful 

a “ W^urmture. 

l notice the fact that. 

Included in 
almo8t wholly 
of Ws**- But how 
s eqtt ^ 1 **** ftouse here 


in these hectic days when prices have 
txicn soaring beyond all reason, is nobo- 
dy's guess. One can however safely bet 
that ninny drawing rooms hardly enjoy the 
company of human beings more than once 
a month. 

Anyhow we had to have a hands wash 
following our meal in the gorgeous dining 
room. How awful was the contrast. I 
squeezed my over-filled belly against lhe 
door of the petly corridor where a liny 
washing basin was fixed and with diffi- 
culty preserved my suit from gelting wet 
by Lhe splashing water. A colleague of 
mine who had lo use lhe toilel bitterly cri- 
ticized the small-sized room and the in- 
adquate fittings. 

I am categorically confident that the kit- 
chen must be the ugliest and least conve- 
nient place in the whole house. This is 
really a distressing affair and a direct re- 
sult or failure by some people to adapt 
their mentalities to keep up pace wilh the 
logic of the age. 

The principal aim of this article is not 
restricted, however, to the imbalance be- 
tween the appearance and core of material 
aspects. What is really mpre appalling are 
the facts of a greater contradiction be- 
tween our sophisticated types of consump- 
tion and degenerate abstracts; our full 
bouses and empty hearts, our flashy so- 
cial ways and. barren social behaviours. 
Believe it or not some of the norms and 
methods nowadays in the process of soli- 
difying in Jordan are disgusting. 

The other day Sayyjd Abu-Amjad, who 
is thought to have come across a great 
, fortune by a successful involvement in the 
transport trade, insisted that we should 
drop for tea in his new villa. My good- 
ness! Whp could believe it? The house is 
worth a million dinars. What could have 
kept this ex-teacher from becoming luna- 
tic. Ten years ago he was living in a slum 



near Amman in Iwo shabby rooms where 
the dearest things were adequate ventila- 
tion and illumination sufficient lo enable 
a middle-aged man road lhe lilies in a 
newspaper. 

No sooner had we been seated in his 
guests’ hall than he asked us in a strange 
manner. What would you prefer lo drink; 
Cola? Seven- up? Tea? Coffee? Apple- 
juice? Request whatever you may like. 
You can find here whatever you may think 
of, and, don’t forgel to think about the 
place where you would prefer for a photo- 
graph to be taken of us here. 

Please recall we have here this drawing 
room; that sitting room; the luxurious 
lounge, the spacious entree, the library 
hall, the gallery, my office... And, per- 
ceiving I was gazing at him with sup-- 
pressed impatience, he faltered a while, 
then resumed his outrageous talk. The 
number of follies he committed on that 
occasion, whether by his tongue or deeds 
was only matched by the tremendous mis- 
cellany or articles and devices with which 
he stuffed every corner of the pompous 
villa. Were 1 to describe only wall hang-' 
ings I would require thrice the space of 
this article. The man was not only the ra- 
ther outlandish simple man master, but 
he was also the trouble-minded upstart 
who was on the verge of lunacy. 

There Is no way to deny that all the 
magnificent structures of the capital must 
have a positive" influence on the develop- 
ment of human taste And reasoning yet 
their sudden realization together with the 
sudden wealth that accompanied them 
have emptied thousands of human hearts 
of , the benevolent touch of the old simple 
Jordanian subjects. .It s£ems as though 
the best service a government. per- 
form nowadays is the lipkeeping of a strict 
balance.: between materialistic and spiri- 
tual values. 
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The silent war 


THE MEETINGS of lhe Executive 
Committee of the International Society 
for the Preservation of the Palestinian 
Cultural Heritage which were con- 
cluded in Amman earlier this week 
come ai on important juncture in our 
struggle against Zionism, and serve to 
highlight the oftcn-neglecicd aspects 
of that struggle. 

At Lhe outset, il is imporlafil lo em- 
phasize that our conflict with Zionism, 
manifests itself in numerous ways, the 
most tangible of which is the military 
confrontation. But the other more hid- 
den aspects of the struggle are, in my 
opinion, the deadliest. They can be ex- 
tremely deadly because they are often 
the most neglected. Our enemy, how- : 
ever, never belittles the importance of 
these other aspects which include the 
cultural identity and the historical 
aspirations of the Palestinian people. 

Our enemy, in other words, knows 
quite well that it is difficult, if not im- 
possible. Lo inflict defeat on a certain 
group of people, as long as these peo- 
ple take pride in belonging lo defined 
historical and cultural roots. But the si- 
tuation becomes easier to handle when 
these same people are drifting with no 
roots that tie them to the land and iLs 
heritage. 

How else can we explain Lhe theft by 
Israel, of the Museum of Palestinian 
Heritage in Jerusalem immediately af- 
ter the 1967 war? How else can one 
account for tho confiscation or cultural 
and historical items from the Palestine 
Research Institute by the Zionists after 
the 1983 invasion of Beirut? We can 
only conclude from this, and from 
many other declarations of war on our 
cultural identity that, as Crown Prince 
Hassan put It in his speech at the open- 
ing of the Executive Committee's 
meetings, “...the Zionists have been 
bent on driving out the indigenous po- 
pulation, violating' sanctity of their 
holy places, demolish' ig homes and 
trying by every possible means to oblit- 
erate the Palestinian cultural heritage 
through acts of forgery and distortion 
to build Its own Zionist entity.” 

The Zionists have not left any 
method unexplored in their attempts to 
obliterate the Palestinian cultural her- 
itage. They even deny that the Pales- 
tinian people, as people, ever existed 
with specific historical characteristics. 
Didn't Golda Meir, the ex- prime min- 
ister of Israel, once say: who are the 
Palestinians? They never existed as 
people on this land. And even went on 
to say that the only Palestinians she 
ever heard of were the, Jewish people. 

A war, a silent war; in other words, 
is being waged against the very histori- 
cal and cultural values of the Pales- 
tinian people. And we can only support 
the efforts being carried out by the 
learned experts at the Society for the 
Preservation of the Palestinian Cultu- 
ral .Heritage. : 

Finally, we just need Lo stress that a 
sense of urgency has been added to the 
cultural dimensions of our conflict 
with Zionism, especially after the em- 
ergence -of extremist movements in Oc* 
copied Palestine that are trying to 
change the character of the : land 
quickly and savagely. This urgent si- 
tuation necessitates that we also act 
swiftly in' our > efforts to preserve the 
Palestinian culiural heritage. ■ ' 
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Tackling the teenage woes of Hai Nazal 


arts 


George 


Levinson of Umm Qais 


By Sawsan Musallam 

filar Staff Writer 

THE HAI NAZAL community 
centre is a place that always 
seems to have useful pro- 
grammes or offer for the chil- 
dren and adults frequenting 
it. Amongst its activities 
which aim to develop the 
character of its teenage mem- 
bers are regular discussions 
of issues and problems ac- 
cording to the youngsters own 
choice. 

The centre gives participants a 
chance to exchange views about 
vital issues with specialists in 
their fields. Last week, 30 
youngsters between 14-21 years 
of age participated in a three day 
discussion concerning teenage 
problems, the problems of the 
Hai Nazal centre itself and l he 
media and its role in conveying 
information about the Pales- 
tinian cause lo children. 

Ur. Sari Nasor, a professor in 
the sociology department at the 
University of Jordan, and direc- 
tor of the centre Mrs. Cam i la 
Farckh, a psychological guide at 
(he ministry of education and 
Miss Firial Saleh, the manager 
of Hai Nazal headed the discus- 
sion. 

Mrs. Farekh defined a teenager 
by describing four features of the 
period he is going through. 
Teenage begins first with cer- 
tain changes in a boy or girl’s 
body, the adolescent's personal- 
ity become unsteady and he has 
feelings of discomfort and anx- 
iety that easily become irrita- 
tion. 

The adolescent is caught be- 
tween contradictory feelings. He 
feels that he should become an 
independent individual but at the 
same time he is not ready to live 
away from his parents. 

One of the issues that particu-- 
larly concerned the teenagers 


was I he choice or su i tabic 
friends. Most of them seemed 
confused about how to select 
suitable associates. It was re- 
commended that parents observe 
their children well at this critical 
age because friends can have 
such an important effect upon 
their children's behaviour, 
either positively or negatively. 

Study abroad 

Another problem-that came up 
concerned students who go 
abroad to continue their studies 
arter they have finished high 
school. +t was suggested that 
such students, with their un- 
stable personalities, cannot on 
the whole adjust to the major so- 
cial and cultural differences of a 
new country. They are diverted 
from their regular style of life 
and easily end up with major 
problems. 

One particular problem was 
identified for (op students who 
exccll in certain fields of study 
which arc not widely practiced in 
his home town. The student may 
choose to marry a foreign girl, 
whether she is (he right choice 
or not, in order to settle down in 
the new country and have the op- 
portunity Tor work that he can 
never gel in his own country. But 
his (roubles start when he thinks 
of returning to his country after 
some time and because of his 
specialization finds it difficult to 
leave his adopted country. 

A third problem which troubled 
the teenagers was becoming in- 
volved with an unserious love 
experience, the result or which 
is only trouble, for both seXes. 

The young men were advised to 
think carefully and not to submit 
lo spontaneous feelings which 
will most likely lead them to 
make many mistakes. They were 
also advised not to play with 
girls’ emotions, giving them the 
illusion (hat a relationship was 
serious or exclusive when this 
was not the case. 


fourteen- year old Majdi Ar- 
mouli who attends the third sec- 
ondary class at the Islamic col- 
lege. was a participant in the dis- 
cussion. He told The Star in s i 
interview that the friends 
knew in primary school arc be- 
coming somehow different. their 
behaviour has changed and he no 
longer likes to be with them. 
“Sometimes,” he said. “I have 
to befriend people who go lo 
places that I do not like myself, 
otherwise I would not find any 
one to speak to. but I don't take 
them as close friends and I am 
always at alert when I’m dealing 
with them because they might' 
lead me into bad behaviour 
which could.affect my future ad- 
versely.” 

Majdi felt that one of the prob- 
lems boys of his age face is their 
parents do not bring them up to 
be independent individuals who 
can be responsible for themsel- 
ves. But at (he same lime they 
often cannot refer to their par- 
ents for help with their problems 
and (his makes Ihcm (urn to 
their friends whose advice 
-worthless as they are not exper- 
ienced in life and do not have 
fixed morals. Majdi is keen on 
idea of sharing his problems with 
his parents and he is lucky as his 
parents are very understanding 
and give him good advice. 

Majdi’ s life seems a lucky one 
compared with that of Miss 
Eman Ahmad, a 19-year old re- 
sident at Hai Nazal and a student 
at the centre's mother and child 
care department. 

Eman said that her parents are 
not at all understanding about 
the changes she has been going 
through at this teenage period. 
She said (hey still treat her as a 
child instead of helping her and 
listening to her opinions and 
questions. They have forbidden 
her lo go out to see her friends 
and farced her to leave school at 
the age of 12. She says her 
freedom was greater when she 
was a child. 



Dlscnsslons are a regular activity at Hal Nazal 


lapturing an ancient beauty 


Eman managed to learn sewing 
but her father would not let her 
practice what she has learnt. 
Now she is able to study at the 
centre only because it is near her 
house. 


“1 need my mother a lot in 
this period but no-onc listens Lo 
her and friends can not be of 
much help in these situations.” 
Eman’s young sister Ilham has 
been so badly affected by the 
family problems Lhat she has suf- 
fered a nervous breakdown. 
Sadly, Eman feels that her fa- 
ther is too busy making life un- 
pleasant far his children and 
their mother to have the time or 
interest to help them with their 
problems. 

But the centre's members are 
not the only ones with problems. 
Miss Firial Saleh told The Star 
that the centre itself is exper- 
iencing difficulties. She said it 
lacks supervisors as two has 
recently left and the mu* :ipality 
is not doing anything to replace 
them. In addition, the centre's 
capacity is not sufficient to meet 
the increasing number of chil- 
dren attending it and the demand 


for training courses such as the 
typing and sewing for adults. 

Despite the difficulties, the 
centre continues to develop new 
ideas that can benefit the people 
of the neighbourhood. Plans fw 
(he coming months include the 
establishment of a green house 
to leach housewives how to plant 
their own gardens and how to 
grow their own vegetables. The 
children will also be able lo use 
the greenhouse lo learn how to 
grow plants and this should help 
them lo develop a concern fw 
the land. 

The centre will also be acquir- 
ing an oven so that cooking 
classes can be offered. English 
courses lo prepare students for 
TOFEL exam are also to be of- 
fered. 

Miss Saleh said that one of (be 
centre's great strengths is that 
the children have a definite 
sense of belonging. She said they 
are co-operative and frank in 
their approach. The centre has 
an open programme for an hour 
and a hair each week and the 
children can criticise whatever 
they feel needs criticising and 
offer their suggestions for im- 
provements. 


By Ulla Khrcis 

Special to The Star 
81 SOME years northern Jordan has 
ned a group from Denmark 
toll comes to reveal and uncover 
£lbing of the ancient Gadara, one 
/the Decapolis' cities, now hidden 
noth today's village of Umm Qais. 

[i is a mixed group consisting of various 
« and professions, headed by the 
lessor of theology at the University of 
Vnhagen, Svend Holm- Nielsen, who 
is bom in Syria and he still remembers 
j Arabic. It is a lovely sight to see the 
.Me- haired “Doctor Svend”, his blond 
Uianned by the sun. talking to his Jor- 
dan workers in their own language. 

Apaft from the archaeological work, the 
xmbers or the group share a burning 
ttrcsl in the Middle East and its Arab 
ibbilants. They speak of the warmth 
d friendliness of the Jordanian people 
d bow secure they feel when walking 
Log the streets of Umm Qeis and Irbid. 
id more secure and safe than in Den- 
ial and its capital Copenhagen, espe- 
'aflj after dark. 

For some of the group Lhe Middle East 
Hill a fascinating adventures, exotic 
d different, a place fall of things to dis- 
jw. For others it is a well-known place 
far many years of work to uncover some 
iptsof the area's buried ancient history 
tid) has also given them many oppor- 
taiks lo become well acquainted with 
fc life of today and its problems. 


Arab American works for a better image 


By Carrie Nelle Thompson 

Star Geneva Correspondent 

ABOUT TWO years ago, there was an 
article in the ’International Herald 
Tribune* which said that Dr. Mary 
, Zumat of Atlanta, Georgia was a ma- 
jor figure in restructuring lobbying 
.efforts by Arabs on the US national 
political. ' leveL This came , some- 
thing of a surprise as Atlanta does hot 
have a large Arab community whereas 
it is well-known for its politically ac- 
tive Jewish body. Thus it seemed to 
be of interest to talk with Dr. Zumat, 
a native Jordanian, to see what she, 
as an Arab- American in an economi- 
cally progressive-, but politically con- 
servative southern city, could do to 
promote Arabs in the eyes of US ci- 
tizens. She is able to do much. 

' Dr. Zumat is a citizen of the United 
Slates but she feels very strongly that she 
' remains a Jordanian specifically and is 
acutely aware of being an Arab. She has 
- her doctorate in political science and Is a 
professor at the Atlanta campus of Mercer 
university (Its main-campus Is In the 
middle -Georgia clty of Macon) . Dr. Zu- 
ixdy ln " 


Team her husband is a Palestinian who is 
a Presbyterian minister and holds US ci- 
tizenship. 

Zumat is considered unique for- these 
. reasons, but in fact she is unique because 

- she takes the time and expends the effart 
to puL into action what so many others 

. only espouse: she worked constantly lo 
present a positive Arab image to the pu- 
^ip,;..hq^rUi;he^posiLio]q i as a professor in 
a Baptiste college, and as a ‘citizen activ- 
ist’. ■ 

She serves on the local board of the 
nearly •' two year old Atlanta Arab Com- 
munity Center and on the national board 
or the National Association of Arab Am- 
ericans (NAAA). Additionally, she works 
closely with the Arab- American Anti- 
DiscrJ imitation Committee (ADC). 

Dr. Zumat speaks ’once or twice a 
week’ to church groups, men's and 
women's civic clubs, high school classes, 
and exchange clubs. She says she is asked 
hot because of her affiliation with 
national groups but. because she is known 
as 'an Arab in Atlanta who is willing to 
. speak out’ and- in thip way, she modestly 

- feels she is making a' positive contribution 
to thej.cbanging image of Lhe Arabs hi the 

•; minds of. the Americans. 


mat went to study in the.’ United States as 
a young woman and Wanted to return to. ' 
.’Jordan -to work. But . this wu 1 in lhe 1 
1960's, a lime ! when many Jordanians 
felt women would remaih tn the work or. 
academic field for a few short months and 
' would then retire to marriage and mother- 
hood. So she returned to America, com- 
pleted her Ph.D, and has lived there ever 1 
since. , . . 1 . ■ 

A Christum, Dr. Zumat finds that new 
acquaintances continue to be amazed that;: 
she IS not Muslim (Aren't AU^ArffesMuJ;; 
, -slims?’*) ; and are even' inord shocked -to ] 
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ifj . I '■.'■■■• «' i • i 

; she is certain this image is changing. 1 
" From my experience in. the south, the 
press. Is not pro- Arab; it is difficult to find 
something nice Written about the Arabs 
But -from my experience, as a Christian < 
-Arab, 1 , as a professor,- and a speaker, I 
have found 1 that the American public — 
the Americ^n people — are pro-Arab, and 
■ i think 4 iWf urVenr j tnfwtahL’V 

Ttoi'; h GhMg? ; incoming: 
•.abpnl for mahy reasons, but , she Stresses; f 


two, education and money. She feels that 
education is spreading rapidly in the Arab 
•world “and this is good because as they 
(Arabs) begin to know the American sys- 
tem better the culture — the good, 
kind-hearted principles and ideals of the 
American' better, they understand us and 
begin to fit in”. 

But Zumat is most quick to add that the 
. reverse is true likewise, that' Americans 
are coming to learn more about the Arabs 
and are “ fitting in belter" with them 
also. 

Zumat is very pragmatic about money, 
her second explanation for America's 
changipg attitudes toward Arabs. She 

b,Unt,y ’ money 

"5“° anything else”. Elabo- 
15 . " 8 ? D u hls \, she refers obviously o 

•nmJfv “ t,on « i hat have become 
. newly rich because of oil. But the fre- 

. V01c ed unpleasant connotation is 

not the result to which she is referring. 

Education 

1 he?™ iMi ' *pecificaUy of thi» -wealth 
being the where- with all which has guided 

I caff y Arab Students to the Path of adu- 

Once Arab students arrive In US cities 
I f or sfady, . tlwre seenis to be little feeling 

i, " j r«n- Arabia m among them, at least if 

j, : students., in Georgia are indicative of the 

norm. 


there are strong Palestinian student elute, ■ 
as well as Saudi and Lebanese, but non 
very much activity iu the way of ‘toge- 
therness’ occurs among other Atm 
students. 

Pan-Arab 

Zumat feels there is little, if any. dis- 
crimination against Arabs attending 
schools in Georgia. "Certainly it does ntu 
occur at Mercer. Maybe that is because 
am an Arab and I constantly make t 
fact very well known. The two Jew 
professors at Mercer work well with jw 
Arab students and in fact, there are vet) 
few Jewish students at the school. 

Dr. Zumat appears to have mixed feed- 
ings about Arab students returning to**] 
Arab world, following study in Ajnertw-/ 
“Most — especially those from the o 
rich countries — return, even though 
usually want to stay here.” (She imP" 
they return under family pressure.J 

“Jordanians, Syrians, and I* 
who are not on scholarships but wno « 


Familiar sight 

Ok of the group, Jorgen. is an ar- 
rtiitet and after he has finished his work 
^wording the days’ findings on his 
™iag-papers, he usually goes for a 
Vhen he comes walking along the 
uastreel, he is greeted with “Hallo. 

how are you?" and invited lo 
we and sit on one or the small rough 
outside one of the shops. With a 
W* of Pepsi- Cola in one hand and a ci- 
Piflte in the other, the conversation 
^ As George’s Arabic is quite limiLed 


and his hosts' command of English the 
same, the conversation jumps between 
the two languages with school boys as 
interpreters. Although the blond Dane is a 
foreigner with a name impossible to pro- 
nounce — Jorgen — George, as they call 
him. is a figure well-known to the popula- 
tion of Umm Qcis. This is his fourth visit 
and (he inhabitants arc well accustomed 
Lo him and his strolls with his sketch-pad 
under his arm. ; 

At the beginning they kept their dis- 
tance but came dose enough to see what 
he was putting down on his papers. When 
George would ask one of his onlookers if 
he could draw his face, the one who had 
been asked would wave away the request 
with His hands, at the same Lime putting 
them in front of his face to conceal it 
from-any attempt to capture it. 

If George dared to approach a woman, 
she quickly ran away and hid behind the 
door of her house, though leaving the 
door just open enough to peep out and see 
what he was doing. 

Whole family 

But today the roles have changed. Now 
George is being asked to come and draw 
the whole family. 

1L is not just that he has become well- 
known lo the people of Umm Qeis. They 
have also seen what he achieves with his 
pencil. He makes their faces so vivid that 
you can almost see how lips want to speak 
to you. or arc touched by a fleeting smile 
or fee! the hardships of the life of the old 
woman whose face reflects these hard- 
ships. her hands resting peacefully in her 
lap. 

George and his companions are often 
invited in the evenings lo have a glass of 
sweet tea or a taste of Arab coffee. The 
whole family is then gathered, all waiting 
for their turn lo be drawn. It is for them a 
very solemn occasion, so when the first 
“victim”, as George calls them, places 
himself on the chair, he straightens him- 
self up and puls on his most still and 
earnest expression. George has lo request 


“Please, relax and try to be your own na- 
tural self.” 

George likes to draw these people, the 
old faces wrinkled and the skin turned lo 
leather by the burning sun in summer and 
Lhe ice cold rains in winter. These people 
have lived a life outdoors, their hands dir- 
tied by honest work, relying on the mercy 
and compassion of Allah. They are ge- 
nuine, a link in the chain of Islamic cul- 
ture. Some still wear their beautiful, tra- 
ditional dresses and live in their old 
houses, built and organized round the so- 
ciety and Lhe needs of its inhabitants. 

Normally George is a calm, controlled 
person but when he speaks about the lost 
harmony of modern Jordanian society, his 
voice rises and he becomes excited. He 
speaks about the ugly new houses whose 
form and style have nothing in common 
with Islamic culture. To him they arc just 
ugly and dead. 

Heritage 

As an architect George wants lo say Lo 
his Jordanian ollcagucs: “Don't imitate 
styles from other parts of the world. Look 
what you have and adapt the old Arab 
houses lo modern society and Lhe needs of 
the lire of today. Don't loose your ident- 
ity but continue Lhe cultural chain. You 
speak so much of your heritage and the 
importance of safeguarding it, but it looks 
as if ‘heritage’ is something you display 
only on special occasion. 

“Instead use it in your daily work to 
maintain the harmony and make the 
young generation sec and realise what a 
marvelous heritage they have been given 
and which they should try lo preserve it by 
all means." 

George is not just fascinated by the peo- 
ple and their faces but also by the richness 
of colours in nature in Jordan. As a Scan- 
dinavian he is used lo the sharp demar- 
cated lines bcLween blue sky and green 
grass in summer and white ground in win- 
ter. But here the eyes have lo be taught la 
see lhe mane shades of the colours in — 



Jorgen Lcvinscn 

at a first glance — a sand- and brown- 
coloured landscape. 

A many faceted play or colours is of- 
fered by the inngnificicnt sunset in nor- 
thern Jordan. This sight is never missed 
by George and his companions. After a 
hurd day's work, trying lo reveal and un- 
cover something of the ancient Gadara, 
they gather outside the office of the De- 
partment of Antiquities to enjoy the tran- 
quility and silence and to watch the sun go 
down behind the hills or Palestine and the 
shadows playing on the slopes of the Go- 
lan heights. 

In an area, raped by so many throu- 
ghout history, it is not the struggle for 
peace and justice that occupies their 
minds as the darkness deepens. It is, on 
the contrary, a reeling of peace and tran- 
quility lhat fills their exhausted bodies 
and they remain there in silence watching 
the glittering lights of the surrounding 
villages. 

The atmosphere there in the dark 
Oriental night gives them a strong impres- 
sion or eternity, just as the old man docs, 
bringing (hem bread every morning, pass- 
ing through the ancient basilica on his 
donkey as if he has been doing so far cen- 
turies. 


; In Georgia there are 1,500 Arab 
students attending Mercer, Georgia Tech, 
Georga State, lhe University of Gedrgia 
and Emofy ■ with maybe one or two at 

iw L ^dughom #e state.' 

,TT^y do have their dubs even inters 

fS? 0 ! 0 ^ 8 — but they are comprised of 
; t f c sade nations, not alt 
Arab natiqns. According to Dr. Zumat. 




fit in the mainstream of American 
and tike it so much. They get marnw 
fit into the system. I hale to see n- 
was one of them — ” And her voice , 
off as 6he obviously still deals win wj 
conflict of being both an American • 
Jordanian. 

. “No matter where we are, 
become citizens of the US... I jp* ^ 
sider myself from the Arab world: ^ 
the Arab world. l am working bard i 
ta.bllsh better 
try 1 and my country 
stayed in the- US lx 
done lots of good things for , —jt 
aqd the Arab world — more than » 
there”,-- 

, , ! . "iv. 
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A life of hardship 
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Sitters who suit Suzi 


B.v Janlec Murk*) 

AGED 22 and terrified. Suzi 
Mtilin was L-ommissjuned to paint 
Peter Sellers. “He was diTl ieiili 
because he hud so many faces. 
Every two minutes he would be- 
come someone else. I luoked up 
and he had pencilled in a 
Clouscau moustache. 

“I paint very e'**se to my sit- 
ters. lie used to look into my 
eyes and say that line from 
There's a Girl in My Soup. “My 
God. but you're lovely.* 

"lie taught me to say it with 
the technique of looking as 
though I was deeply in love. ” 
She demonstrates. 

“There were times when he 
said lie was so tired he could not 
talk. Then my brother wuuld 
walk in and he instantly became 
a Goon. He was n combination of 
all his parts. 1 never discovered 
the real man. 

"In the end I painted him in a 
yoga pose. He was very inter- 
ested in India, meditation and 
different religions, he wanted 
peace, I don't think he ever 
found it." 

Two years later, still terrified, 
she was summoned to the court 
of the Shah of Iran to paint his 
mother. The palace did not have 
an easel so they gave her a hu- 
man easel. They gave her also u 
choice of 100 dresses for her 
subject, an interpreter, a butler, 
a maid and a man outside the 
window with a gun. 

"I’m the nervous stomach 
typo anyway, being pitched into 
that extraordinary environment I 
did not cairn down for days." 

• She now stands opposite her 
latest work in the dining room on 
the 38th floor of the National 
Westminster Tower finishing the 
fine bead of the bank’s former 
chairman Robin Leigh- 
-Pemberton. 

This handsome old Etonian, 
Grenadier Guard, Oxford gradu- 
ate and Lord Lieutenant of Kent 
is to hang in this year's summer 
exhibition at the Royal Academy 1 
on May 19. It will be the first t 
showing of the painting of the i 
new Governor of the Bank or < 
England, 

And also the end of three 1 
month's work, of three months > 
living with her subject in her I 
head, in her home. I 

"You really get to know ! 
someone in that time. You are i 
aware of every wrinkle, every 
hair on their head, every line on 
their face. -•;< 

" You carve a relationship un- ! 
like any other, You reach a spe- 
cial level where you feel com- ■, 
for table with silence. , ' 

1 * In a way 1 love them but it Is 
not traditional romantic toye. 
That would be destructive, you.:’ 
would Cea.se to see them objec- 1 
lively. It Is personal, but never* 
too personal. ' . . 

; “Inhere Is a point at. which ■/, 
research must stop. A part they- . . 
must preserve,; a line you don’t . 
cross. * • ' ! ’ 
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Suzi Malln with one of her paintings 


Suzi is fascinated by the whole 
synthesis of producing a por- 
trait. 

There are few good portrait 
painters, but she has been 
steadily employed since she left 
the Slade. She has held five exhi- 
bitions both in America and Eng- 
land and in between has received 
enough commissions to provide a 
financial security so elusive to 
many artists. At 33 she is able to 
support herself from her work. 

Ninety- nine per cent of her 
sitters. are men "because they 
are different from women, they 
make me curious to discover the 
essence of the man." 

She has painted both indus- 
trialists and academics. And 
men retiring; faces hewn from 
the sum total of their life’s ex- 
periences. The Dean of Christ 
Church, Professor Henry Chad- 
wick, sat for her as did Lord Wil- 
berforce. 

She says wisdom ; is very obvi- 
ous in a mature faqfe; Disappoint* 
ment also shows when life has 
fallen short of the mark for a 
man. "A man’s past and his 

R resent intentions are written on 
is.faoe. Whether he be sincere, 

. or. ipsiricere. V 

;. Shadow 

Witb Robln Leigh- Pern ber ton 
and everyone elqe' she becomes a 
shadow: "1 stay;;. with Uhem at 
..their; hpmes. Hi. |s -important to 
see hew they moy?, how- they 
react- to their families, ' to things 
: around them.' 'Wives are: very 


helpful in getting me to under- 
stand their husbands. 

"Their routine is important, I 
sit with them, eat with them, eat 
what they eat. 

"With Robin I was chauffeur- 
driven to his home In Kent, I 
never knew where It was but it 
was lovely. I met one of his five 
sons, he gave me another per- 
spective. 

"I went to business lunches 
and boardroom meetings and 
eventually he sat for me. 

"I am much more nervous 
over how to portray what is 
really them than I am over creat- 
ing a physical likeness. The pose 
will say so much in a portrait. 

"Robin Leigh- Pemberton is in 
a political position, in the public 
eye which made finding the pose 
for him more difficult. He has a 
beautiful profile but that would 
not have been right." 

, He had five sittings. When he 
got- tired hisreyes: would ; glaze 
over with that after lunch look. 
"Then you know you have to 
allow them - to go for a five- 
minute walk." 

"At sorae stage their clothes 
arrive at my flat. It is very com- 
forting. I like to watch their suit 


Cumberland 

Ingredients 

• 8 vufti escalopes 

• salt nnd pepper.. " 

•75 grammes bull.ar : . 

• 2 onions, chopped 

*. | /4 litre red grape juice 

• 8 ibis chicken stock /•.'*.; 

• % this redcuYram jelly 

• 200 grammes mushrooms, sliced. 

• juice of one lemon ;*. 

■ 200 grammes double cream 


Metho' 


on the hanger on my studio door, , 
I jet used to the folds, the shine 
bf the light on. an arm. 

■ : ‘‘I feei much more sad when 
the, suit goes than when ‘the 
painting leaves. " * 

■ London Express Service 


ChePs 

Corner 


• Trim tho vea), season • 

• Melt the butter and fry theonion. until . > • : ! 

• Add the veal and cook for 2-3 minutes 

,? Add the red grapejii ice .stock, jelly and season! ngs and bNhgtoVcboH 

• Add [the mushrooms and covof the pan, simmer gently f Qr i s rnimiiW 

t Add the IqiriOri jijlce V.- , \.y. i. ■. • : V ^ ■ 

i * Stir' i n the: cn&tn brtd . hMt-geiillyi.: Do jiot bolt or |i Wni cu^cfle !' *' : 

••W.I 'Vi---.' -r . I !'{;■ ‘xVj . :• -v'. ' ■ 
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What shall I do? 

“WHAT SHALL I do?" ir you are a parent and especially if 
you are a mother, you are familiar with this quest on It 

hm m e e to[,°m e yOUr '***'"* WhCther male or *om 

During the year this question pops up every now and then 
b 4|. lf J}* s du «*ing the school term you can always counter 
™‘V. 5° k your homework.” or "Are you studying for ”™ 
lest? The conversation usually comes to an abrupt halt 
with a prolonged groan from the child. He or she can’t come 
back at you until the task at hand is completed. And that 
may take hours. . . inai 

The summertime is another problem. And the paradox 
here is that the kids who were so anxious to finish school so 
that hey could enjoy their vacation are usually the ones who 
ask it first. They ask it two days after the last day of school 
They go on to tell you that they are bored and then it's your 
turn to groan. Then you have to think up projects for thorn 
to do and places for ihem to go to or else you'll have them 
on your neck all summer. 

Plntor all we think of the swimming pool, the cinema, 
video films and games. But it really isn't intellectually sti- 
mulating for children to spend all of their summer that way. 
So then we try to get them to read a book or two. It is a nice 
quiet activity, creating a calm atmosphere in the home. Bui 
•it closely resembles what they have been doing all year, so a 
great number of children don’t take too readily to this idea. 
And sitting in a dark theatre every day couldn’t be heathy 
either. You have to think of something else. But what? 

Then there is the changed schedule. Since the children 
aren t obliged to get up early to go to school, they usually 
sleep in until nearly noon. Then breakfast becomes an end- 
less ritual lasting four to five hours and leaving the kitchen 
m a perpetual mess. One mother solved this problem by stat- 
ing that the last person to eat breakfast would be the one 
who cleared away the dishes and did the washing up. Every- 
one got organized and left the table by nine in the 
morning. . . all in a group. But at least she got the place 
cleaned up. 

Visiting friends is also a problem because many more oeo- 
ple are leaving for vacations abroad, which is all right it you 
and your family are in that group, and an inconvenience if 
you are not. 

If your children are small then they can do many little 
crafts projects, colouring pictures and painting, the ideas of 
which are published in books for parents. But if they are 
older, teenagers, then they wouldn't be interested In mak- 
ing clay bunnies. One bit of good news I have heard Is that a 
number of older boys, or young * men, as ihsy would 
prefer, are taking summer jobs. This keeps them busy and 
gives them some practical experience in the * real* world. 

The bad news is that I noticed comments by another col- 
umnist about youths who were having some fun by spraying 
paint on cars. The dividing line between * fun* and vandal- 
ism Is the distance of the space between the spray can and 
someone else’s car. When the distance becomes zero; then 
•fun Is vandalism. 

My 'Cheap Shot of the Year' award goes to those fellows 
Who were stopped at the traffic light near the Hussein Hous- 
ing Project. When the little tyke with the rag asked them if 
they wanted their car wiped they said yes, and then let the 
little guy stretch to get all the dust he could remove, doing, 
the front of the car over three times. When the light 
changed to green they drove off, leaving the little fellow 
empty-handed. • 


women students trying to win a holiday abroad 
oat in * P°°* of near-boiling water in a populv 
.television show.ebded up Instead with a stay In hospital- The 
s how — . called "Garaan*' Endurance gives people 
tne chance to show how tough they are by gritting their teeto 
paln’’ T * r * ety ^rations. In.' ’ which “Japanese know bo 

•5? endured blows to the midriff with a 


* luir-nvie neos oi nans- 

. PklB' are gr eeted irith applause by the studio audience- 


{&£££• 1 Nursery School, Is Now Open Under 

Offer A - Safe-Healthy 

^:^l|^tukhi;843512. . 
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IhViets: Leaving a trail of contributions behind 


i'T had a wonderful time in 
hha and I could have done so 
Kt more, but such is the life 
d t diplomat gipsy, ’ ' regrets 
n Marina Vletsi wife of the 
Wean Ambassador, who is 
j®&8 ready to leave with her 
blind for Washington D. C. 

.iflsr three years of serving ns 
,r African Ambassador's wife 
Mrs. Viels is leaving 
•m of contributions behind 


An ml historian herself, Mrs. 
Viels look special interest in art 
in Jordan. Her first encounter 
with Jordiminn art was is the 
National Gallery when she first 
arrived, and since then artistic 
life in Jordan had a special place 
for her. "Wherever 1 have 
served 1 tried to get involved. 1 
have had tremendous pleasure, 
nnd I have learned a lot," says 
Mrs. Viels. After embracing Ja- 
panese urt and getting to know 
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I',- Concert 

. Bind and Charles Metropolis present their "Concert 
wkctilpr g 4 " a ( t hc Kj ng Hu^eiii Youth City. 

July at 6.30 pin. 

V. •; - • 

^eo y f , th?Wor*d) CCn * rC presents t,lu p,ay 4 Hal Al-Dunya* 

■ ^Mlnuis until Monday 30 July 
, ^Ibltlon 

' ^^Uy^Busfai^ 611 ^ 6 presents an exhibilion ° r pointings 
^‘inues until Monday 30 July 


Centre presents *L‘ Ecolc Bolssonniere 1 a 
p , m Jean- Paul Le Chanois. starring Bernard Blier 

! .^y^Ju,y a t7 .45 pm. 

^ ATenturej deTlntiu; Object ifLune 

. 28 July at ,6. 30. am, 

■ ■ Centre presents cartoon films for children. 

28 and Sunday 29 July at 5.00 pm. 

^*K B Tkf*M-S en,re prese nts • In Performance at the White 
. .. J-e.Met s young Artists ( 59 mins.) 

£ / at 4 * 00 pm and 7 - 00 pm. 


,.iThe ■ 

ii? are planning a (rip lo Tell Umeiri 

^ ' H 3 Tour *“«>«» are Dr. La- 

^rry Herr. 


r ■ of Antiquities Registration Cenire at 

v. .-* . ■ 




time in Jordan’, 
Viets 


some of the great Japanese mas- 
ters of art in the early 60s, Mrs. 
Viets left to India where she be- 
came editor of a cultural maga- 
zine ' ‘ which covered Indian cul- 
tural life and Indian painters." 

Other than travelling around 
India to learn more about its art- 
ist ic unique ness , Mrs. Viets 
helped bring many American ex- 
hibitions to India and encouraged 
talented Indian artists to take 
their work to the US. 

Her experiences in Romania, 
Tanzania, Tunisia and Jordan, 
Mrs. Viels remarks, were 
equally rewarding, her great 
help in making Mr. Muhana Du- 
ra's art exhibition and Jean 
Mireaux's lapestery exhibition a 
success in Amman was typical of 
her many projects. 


Mrs. Viels’ contributions ex- 
tended far beyond art in Jordan. 
The Cerebral Palsy foundation, 
other centres for the handicap- i 
ped and refugee camps saw equal I 
care from her. 


CIP. Council of International 
Programmes, a private American 
voluntary organization which 
sponsors cultural and professio- 
nal exchange between countries, 
was another of Mrs. Viets' 
championed causes. A believer 
in the need Tor belter cultural 
contact between peoples, Mrs 
Viols has always promoted such 
exchange programmes. 

Ambassador and Mrs. Viets 
hove been in the US Diplomatic 
Corps for 25 years, but she has 
no regrets. With three grown up 
daughters, Mrs. Viets explains 
(hut "diplomatic life Involves 
compromises which arc some 
times painful," she suys: “It is 
a very difficult life to lend, but if 
you arc flexible it can be very en- 
joyable." 

Mrs. Viels' Tow months in 
Washington D.C before her hus- 
band is posted to a new country 
will be very busy. Other than de- 
voting her time to urt, Mrs Viels 
has been elected to the Board of 
Directors of the American- 
Jordanian society and she hopes 
to enhance the existing good re- 
lations between Jordan and the 
US. 

• " For six months I've expected 
it to be wonderful, and now 1 
know it’s wonderful" says new 
British Council Representative ip 
Amman David Latta. David was, 
at the lime, at a reception in the 
idyllic selling of the British 
Council garden and maybe this 
helped to encourage his enlhusi-. 
asm. The reception was orga- 
nized by British Council Assis- 
tant Representative John McGov- 
ern and his wife Jean to intro- 
duce David, his wife Hafida and 
son Nicholas and Mgrk to Am- 
man. 

Among those who came along 
to welcome them to their new 
country were Her Highness. 
Princess Wljdan, Minister or 
Youth, Culture and Antiquities 
Abdullah Oweldatf Dean of Phar- 
macy at the University of Jordan 
Dr. Hassan Abdy and Acting 
Dean of Student' Affaire at the 
university Dr. Hashlm Yaghy 
and Mrs Yaghy. 

Naturally there was also quite 
a turnout of those for whom 
language, either English or Ara- 
bic. Is their business. They in- 
cluded. Dr. Muhammad Hassan 
and Mr. Tony Crocker, of the Un- , 

• iversily of . Jordan Language 
Centre, and Dr. Muhammad 
Shaheen of the English Depart- 
ment. 
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''Okay, before you go, let me read this one more 
time: Burn the houses, eliminate the townsfolk, 
destroy the crops, plunder their gold! . . You 
knuckleheads think you can handle all that?" 


Far 

Side 


By GARY LARSON 



"No lions anywhere? . . Let me have the chair. 
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The deadly bet 


By 1 1 Hindu n Al-llaJ 

ONCE UI’ON a lime, in u remote 
village among the mountains, 
there was a big and hollow cave. 
The villagers believed the cave 
was haunted by the g. .sis of 
some soldiers who were slaught- 
ered in il. 

At night, fright M noise used 
to come out of this cave. And it 
seemed people were being tor- 
tured and murdered in it. The 
cave was therefore avoided by ull 
the villagers. 

One evening, four young men 
or the village gathered for their 
usual evening lea and their dis- 
cussions were about the cave. 
Being young men. they were 
ready for adventure mid doing 
something different. This thing 
was to enter the cave in the mid- 
dle of the night, when the 
sounds were loudest. However, 
to prove dial one of the men had 
really entered, the group decided 
that he should plant a chisel in 
the centre of the cave, so that 


his friends could sec il in the 
daytime. 

The next step was to gel a vo- 
lunteer to curry out this job. Fin- 
ally. one of the men. Musa, 
said- "You are all cowards and 
frightened by noises from the 
cave. I will go this very night 
to the cave and hummer the 
chisel in the centre of the cave." 
1 1 was when Musa was heading 
towards the cave uL midnight 
(hut he regretted his foolishness. 
He was afraid. 

He entered the cave, and the 
wind was blowing so hard that 
the inside of the cuvc was raging 
with terrifying noise. Musa's 
heart was beating fast and his 
throat became dry. He. nearly 
abandoned (he idea of entering 
the cave, but then he thought of 
what his friends would .say the 
next day, that he was a big co- 
ward. He did not want the villag- 
ers to nickname him the "co- 
ward’* for the rest of his life. 

He tiptoed to the centre of the 
cave, aimed the chisel in the 
centre, and began hitting it into 


the ground with the hammer. 
After hair a down hits, he felt 
I h;ti the chisel was firmly er- 
ected. lie got up. only to feel 
that suincthing or someone, a 
ghost may be. was grabbing the 
hem of his kufian’, preventing 
him from leaving. Musa pan- 
icked and tried to pull the 'kuf- 
tan' . but it was firmly and tightly 
held. He could not move. 

The next morning, his three 
friends went to Musa's house, 
but did not find him. They went 
to the smallmarkct, and he 
wasn’t there either. They then 
thought that he must be in his 
field, but they didn't find him 
there. They realized that some- 
thing must have happened to him | 
at the ghosts' cave. 

Half an hour later, almost all 
(he men of the village gathered 
round the cave's entrance, car- 
rying sticks and loaded guns. 
They looked inside it, only to 
find Musa lying on the ground 
Ihe hem of his 'kufian' buried, 
deep along with the chisel. They 
culled his name, but there was 
no response. Finally, an elderly 
mun entered the cave and 
touched Musa. He had died from 
shock. 
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BENJI 


by Wright and Camp 



GET THE DU WAij BENJI... 
GET THE DUMMY// 




it’s a record 


From Ihs Guinness Book of Rocofd* 

compiled by Norris McWfilrlcr 


THB I4R6H1Z FOLK EP£ 
MANAS WHWt AFttAflED 
IN PRINTED FORM ft I 1950 
MjEJ? MC ftE THAN 3QQ, QQO 
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epic POEM 


rr 0OAMED0N BEWFCF 
THE CLA M MUKAV WCT7NEJR 
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AJKYLU-ftSOrUMDIN 

e. AD $91 
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fifk THEM ALL- 




An Australian brush turkey on its giant nest. 

Giant nests 

THE NATIVES of Australia knew about the nests 
which the Brush Turkey makes long before the travell- 
ers found them In Queensland and New South Wales. 
This bird — the Wattled Talegallus* to give U Its 
proper name — makes its nest In a retired glen on the 
slope of a hill. 

When the first traveller to find them came near, he 
noticed a part of the ground scratched clean; and near 
to It a large mound of earth, chiefly consisting of 
black vegetable mould with decaying matter in it. 
Some of these mounds are surrounded by sticks; these 
nests are at times as much as twelve feet across and 
thirty- four or thirty- six feet in circumference, and 
they may be two or three feet high. Some, Indeed, are 
more like a pyramid In shape. 

The male turkey scratches together with great pa- 
tience the decaying matter; he scratches it backward, 
as we might suppose, for it is much easier than kick- 
ing It forward. 

When It has become a heap, it Is easy to see that, 
like a garden hot- bed, It produces a strong heat 
within; and when, in due time, the eggs are burled In 
this hot and steaming nest, they are eventually 
hatched, and the young turkeys come out of the big 
nest. More than one bird may use this nest; and as 
many as thirty- six eggs may be burled in one heap. 


Fascinating EARTH 

' BY PHILIP SCFF Ph D. & DAVID BAFR II 


Change the word “mail" Into the word "file by 
changing one letter at a time. Each change will make 0 
new word. 


Peace on earth 1$ \vhat we need. 

A pet-son could start with a good deed.. 

My friend, you could start with friendliness 
That will rub off the loneliness 

Isn’t it nice to have your rights 

No more — no less V 

No quarrels, no battles, no. fights . . 1 • 




Giving and sharing : 

Is the symbol 6f peace. 

Peace between countries, 
Peace between people.; V 


Instead of darkness 

Peace to bring toapjtfras'S v 

Instead of sadness 5 ' ; 

This is what the big blue marble needs. 

This poem on “peace" was bent by Star lads’ 
new friend Adla Zu* mot Thanks Adia for this 
nice. contribution. v.:;»v ■; '. V-.. 



fmKmt, row* ton pound, n« 


NS^r- rebnirt, 
j^ lflMa'rcb 20th 



ARIES -March 
list lo April 20th 



MRUS - April 
list (o May 20th 



•-Vv.:-. 

■®MINI— May 



You limy have to straighten out a misunderstanding, 
with a loved one some time during this coming .week, and 
this will give you a great deal more peace of. mind. 
Someone wln» means a great deal lo you could have some 
very interesting- news during this coming week which 
"could really delight you. You may fulfill a longstanding 
invitation at the weekend ami this may take you into very 
* jpffii 1111 siirroundiiigs. Try lo relax whatever possible. 


' ' As fur as social activities arc concerned.' you appear lo 
have a very busy week ahead of you, for there will be 
several changes in plans, and several invitations for you. 
At work, a colleague should at long Iasi arrive ul a deci- 
sion. and (his should please you immensely. Around mid- 
• week, you should he ublo to clear up am old problem, and 
your week should be extra enjoyable because of this. 
Cash should be O.’K. now. *■ ., , 


Where your personal affairs arc concerned, you could] 
receive an invitation from a friend, to take an interesting 
journey, some time this week, and this' could hold very 
happy and rumumic prospects for you. .At home, you 
would be well advised to tyV to, curb your impetuosity, and 
you will both please a dear One. and make belter progress 
in every way. Your financial position appears to 'lake a 
turn very much for the heller now. 


This appears to be a week for sitting on the fence, und 
letting changes, if there are to lie any. come lo you. You 
are in for a pleasant surprise in this direction, at the 
weekend. I his appears lo Ik* one of your best weeks for 
some time, in most lie Ids. and affairs that may have 
been rat lie i douhil'ul i event ly. seem in slip into place, 
fry not to Iv suspicious of a loved one’s motives, for 
then actions should he made deal to you by Ihe weekend. 


Where your linancial position is concerned, the por- 
tents are that a small windfall is quite likely to come your 
way some time during tins coming week, anil you could 
ul ford to Iv a liulc mine extravagiiiii than of late. In your 
personal life, lomaniic a flail s appear lo be particularly 
well slaried (his week, and this should give your ego qu- 
ite a lift, liy not lo worry about a close relative, for they 
ilo know what they are doing. 


T he indications arc that you will spend an average I 
week in voin working life, but your cvenliigs should I 
more Hum eoiuiieiisaie for this, and you will Iv in excep- 
tionally happy company. If you have been thinking of 
making changes, both personal and work wise, then this 
should lie a vciy good week lo shirt mu king plans. A In- 
line social occasion could Iv the biggest topic of conver- 
sation this week, but don’t let it inlei lure with necessary 
win k 


CANCER — June 

S 

21sl to July 21st 



LEO — July • 
22ni| to August 21st 


You should try not to be foolishly independent over 
■ small Hungs during thi,s coming week, or you could easily 
orrend someone who is yery close lo you. arid then regret 
H afterwards. A small improvement in your finances 
shbu d enable you to iron oul some personal problems 
Which may have been worrying you just Inicly". Also, you 
can expect a change of routine during this week., which 
could be yery miicfi to j/oqr advantage. 

1 .t; ** . i I - .' ■ ■ ‘ 


A personal problem which may have been causing ydif a 
cert inn a mourn of anxiety, should at long lust, begin lo 
sori 1 1 set T out. \\ here romance is concerned, the indica- 
I ions are that you should have good reason to feel optim- 
istic as a rather special- member of the opposite sex could 
•be paying Vi>u it Joi-nPiuidniinn: ^'«*n' Would do well lo be 
can tio us icgnrding your plans., as there could be annoying 



VIRGO; — August 
22nd to September 21st 


-it. 


LIBRA — September 
22nd to October 22nd 



SCORPIO — October 
23rd to November 21st 




SAGITTARIUS y- 
Novembcr 

22nd to December 20th 



Bmhdny Greetings lo Yon. Wlicie vnui jvisonal life is 
wncerned, during the next two niouihs. you will meei a nicin- 
Kroflhe opposite sex. who will have a vciv deep and lasting 
i ‘"fluencc on your life. 

["m are upprnachcd by a siiangei with some piuiecl 
t W-m mean move haul work Irani von. you would he well 
* MVisco | to consider the matter \ci \ cm cl ull v helm c cmiiiug to 
\ ‘decision. 

I vm } fami| V troubles may become a hide («ies>mg. hut 
j L. Wl Wu ‘H a We lo cope with them, and you should 
; wcive co-operation from others \ou 

^ T» 

ne year shows signs of being a most happy and prosperous 
bkiui l0SC c * osc *° >dii will be winking loi your good, anil 
mnro *° ^' ou - y»ur good naiuie and unselfishness will 
- !«rc than repay them. 

Birthday Greetings io Y<W. T he indications aid that an ol- 
, ^. m * r of your family will take up quite a lot of your 
tune during the summer and autumn inonihs Any help 
can give in this direction will Iv richl\ icwaided 

you n8 ones amongst you. iherc is an mdiealiou ol a 
^ could benefit you linauciallv. and will 

f. to be an eventful and evening lone m yum hie 

k apoearV 1 ? y P uft 8 cr and eligible ones uinmigsl you. lomuncc 
j fear w? i vcr f WC U starred I«H ymi during this coming 
J Will hA « a J en 8 a Bfcim:nli* wilt pour in. and new friendships 
1 ' fay niade that cihald benefit you m the most unexpected 

an old fr iend will bring, you an unexpcvtcil piece 

On a Ji® r l unc .- 8° miwh so that you w ill Jcel like dashing oul 
^a ; wi|d spending sprcc . 

m ' - — 

i . 1,1 You II' an old li iend l ies to give you 

i ad vised loiat-ifi.il cncl ol ^ tlo,h? i- >«'« would tv very well 
i , ^nt, but ■ * snw . u l l wm * he interference will he well 
V a boui this ti mil rc ,! j; an indication of ,i change in >i»iir work 
.; i ^ If somrt * fl . ■ y0u should trust in yum own judgment. 

:• > oul an onpor- 

fi; 'P^W. open j ne r.,."?, 1 1 11 nt * A, lout mouths, n could offer a 
• S;'- -, INi^ated h„. / 0U j y«u nvvei expected flard woik 

V ■ 0U| .«n f .* rewards as well 

^ ,w t:U,N V V “U jus i a liulc ililll- 

: '.B’^M.but' ^j.'h November You will not lie dMc to avoid 

; ; !acl * ,ul handling, of j situation. 

"•J.. Vn Ur '#t > • j . ** jSOIVCft. 

: in a PPears to impi dvc q^iiu a tfui- 

;-r ; . — -i— 


fc s ?.V: •!'G $.S \ * 

I v’ ? 






Sunday 29 July ? ' 

Birthday Greetings to You. 

In your working life, a person 
in a superior position where 
ynui earner is concerned, may 
iisk you to join ihcm in a new 
venture. You would be very 
well advised to accept this, as 
il has every chance of success 
lor both of you. plus the fact, 
i fiat at the end. il cpuld bring 
you m .extra cash'. 

All imex(vcied and very 
pleasant piece of news from 
an old friend could bring you 
promotion in your work in u 
iiiunI remarkable way You 
.ire going to be very popular.- 
lilts coining year., and during 
October .md November espe- 
cially. you will »xi ip great yto* 
ilia nd: > 

If family troubles are get- 
ting itio niuch for you. you 
would he well advised to shill 
si.*me of the responsibility to. 
am ii her mem he r 
family. You will ‘IR h receive 
iiiiy^gratitudif for settling Ihe 
usual squabbles 1 , und you 
should not enter into any 
mure commitments.. 


You would be very wtll riilVi'sed to ire ad cure fully with 
someone who is very J6ur to you. or you may find that an 
argument n rises which coujd upset you both Towards the 
weekend, the indicatjo^'ure that you could ! receive sonic 
ne\v& regarding a 'chpYigcJ iVhicli you may have been wait* 
ing for. Ip yoiif pefsnpal jirc,. your romantic partner 
could be very atiuhlive iu you during this week, and iiow 
new doors could open for you. 


You should he able to spend several evenings during 
this coming week with someone who is becoming mure 
and more dear to you. A very close and deal person 
could give von some helpful advice regarding a problem 
which you may have been worrying abmii fur some time 
You will find that preparation "for a journey will take up 
quite a loi of your lime, and you cmiid also receive a fin- 
ancial surprise. 


I his is a week when von should feel card ice and g,i\. 
foi conditions at work are much more sen led now. and 
things go with a swing, boih in the sucial field, and also 
at home. You could receive some encourage me nt from an 
unexpected source about u plan of yours, and thus Iv able 
to go ahead. Y ou will find that yuur originality conies in 
the fore when you find yourself being ealled upon to help 
in the organisation of some future event. 


You would be very: Will advised lb try to make your 
plans elastic Hus cditaing week, for this is a period when 
the surprising and unexpected could happen. Your social 
life should be very gay anil full during the whole of this, 
coming week, und one evening in particular should mr.u 
out to he un outstanding: -occasion, where vour roiminlic 
life is concerned, you would do well to try lo curb your 
jealousy, mid clear your mind oT unworthy thoughts 
about your loved ones. 


Birlhdav G ice l mgs to You. Where your health is concern- 
ed. although you may have been just a little anxious of late, 
it tins every indication or grout improvements during this 
~ coining year. 

"i Travel may come your wuy about the end of October or the 
® beginning of November. This opportunity will change quite a 
^ lot of your previous plans, but the outcome will be good, and 
£* prosperity is indicated. 

q Money mailers will definitely look up during the coining 
,2 twelve months. All the hnrd work which you have been pm- 
A ting in will now show dividends und praise which you have 
long hoped Tor will be given about the end of next month. Do 
not worry about the jealousy of a colleague for this will soon 
pass. 

• ' ’ Hi r l tidy V nreCTTTTB^W l Ull. ■, IWf -< TWt WWjBHWWHP 
a holiday' for you during the coining IweiVS months, to a 
place which you have been to in the past, and enjoyed very 
much. 

>- ||, e coming twelve months should be very enjoyable from j 

1 Ihe social point of view, for there are many invitations com- 
^ ing your way. and new friends could enter your liTe. You , 
m should gci\a lot of support for an outdoor activity which you 
>, seem likclv A K> be arranging during the autumn months. 

1 ■ In; four ,’i!!! 


com ins year should be extremely happy for you. For the sin- 
gle^ones amongst you. there is every likelihood of a ncw ro 
mance starling to develop in December, and this could easily 
raXin iiwmaee. For .he older ones, there shot, d be nuiny 


" ' ' .Birthday Greetings lo You. A little anxiety over Iho health 
, of'an older member of the family could arise, but this should 
no* be In any way serious, and they wjil soon. recover/' 

« IXin’i lake action on unsought .advise. fronv a superior, as 
S ul i hough meant in the best possible sense, U ipighi x^U con- 

q fuse you and influence your own judgment. . " : 

< a lot of hard work may be demanded or you. where, your 
- career is concerned Tor the next two months, but this will be 
wcJWOr! h your lime as there is every indication ol much suc- 

% ^WheiS* romance is concerned, don't be lemptpd to renew, 
a .our association with an old flame, as this may not work oul 

*2 at all well. In any case the single ones amongsl you should 
soon afterwards meet up with a new and attractive '" em |* r °[. 

• the opposite sex. who will bring yommuch happinf s t^ilsl 
. marriage far. those already with a partner., should become.; | 

. ,.■• much more satisfactor y. — — -J 

■■ m 1 , , r ” • ' • ““ "THE JERUSALEM STAR 
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tertainment 


The 

cinema 

corner 


‘La Nuit Americaine’ 

Behind the scenes of filmmaking 


FOR CINEMA fans who are 
interested in whai happens on 
the other side of the silver 
screen, for film enthusiasts who 
tire intrigued by whai goes on be- 
hind 1 lie scenes while films are 
being shot, “La Nail Ameri- 
cainc" (a film by the distin- 
guished French director. Fran- 
cois Truffaut) is a ‘must sec'. 

An Acudcmy Award winner. 

' *l.a Nuit Americui iic“ won the 
Oscar in 197.1 for ‘Best Foreign 
Film*. It is u film within a film 
in which Truffaut exposes, cele- 
brates. and lovingly satirizes the 
Hollywood methods of filmmak- 
ing. 

The title of the film ‘lit Nuit 
Americainc’ (translated as 
'Night for Da/) is the technical 
term for the effect of simulating 
night in broad daylight by using 
special filters for the purpose of 
darkening the atmosphere. 


Viewers arc introduced to all 
the technicalities of filmmaking 
as they lollow the progress of the 
film "Meet I'amela" being shut 
at the Studio dc la Victor me in 
Nice Francois Iruffaut him- 
self plays (he r>»lc of director and 
scriptwriter. Ferrand. introduc- 
ing us to the techniques of pro- 
ducing .a motion picture: a 

process that is sometimes cmiiic. 
sometimes absurd, occasionally 
genuine hut always interesting. 

We see tunv crowds are orga- 
nized in the streets to give the 
impression of unaffected spon- 
taneity. VS e veo the scenes tint as 
they final I v appear on the screen 
but in the pioccss of being 
filmed, with cameras in the 
background and clapperboards 
announcing each scene. We also 
sec how crane shots and tracking 
shots are set up and how people 
or vehicles are filmed while in 
motion. We see how and when 
doubles arc used to replace stars 
and how stunting is carried out. 

Another focal point of the film 
is the human clement behind the 
show: theAvhims of certain stars 
(such us Alphonse, the Jean pre- 
mier). the dedication or others 
(like Julie Baker, the imported 
star of (he show), the relaxed 
performance of veteran profess- 


ionals I best presented in the 
character of Alexandre) and the 
neurotic outbursts of stars no 
longer in their prune (like Se\- 
erine) I Imuigli the interrela- 
tionships between the production 
team we are exposed to lx.ili i lie 
practical and emotional crises 
itv.il underline the process »>1 
making a film. 

['hough l he film iliul is being 
shot. “Meet Pamela." is a trag- 
edy where both the heioatid her- 
oine die at the end. (he atmos- 
phere of the shooting is by no 
means tragic. Mainly a comedy. 
“Li Nuit Americainc" keeps 
viewers highly amused whether 
hy the innate witty satire of the 
profession itself or hy certain 
small details that lend touches of 
humour to the process of I i lin- 
ing. 

The Tilin docs have its tragic 
twists, however, in the actual 
death of one of its heroes. Alex- 
andre. who has been boasting 
that he has died twenty six limes 
on the screen, does in fact die in 
an accident before shooting is 
completed. Since replacing him 
aL that stage of the film was out 
of the question the setipt had to 
be remodelled in a way to enable 
the director to use a double for 
Alexandre even though this 
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Francois Truffaut t second from the right) as Ferranti (thing 
directions 


f. CRYPTIC puzzle 

across 

1 Dc against including II. or the 
c&nversu (Bl 

10 Stand, ranking not a Bound 1 
■J) 

11 [• (5. dad, the tap of the larch 
tree (01 

1J A secret bay. right ? fdi 
I] Say about half your height f7) 
U The pulu U hard for one to 
rcncral (4) 

it cookery class, do stud-ruts 
mid li absorbing ? l6-4i 
;/ J»ined In to get brenu when 
In dire need i») 

IS Arrange the girl's altitude for 
the pnotoeraphar |7j 
19 A co der blond i4j 
; i Approached In tho study, a 
lime back i6j 

21 Not ciders I i a. 5, 3. 3. 4) 

27 When In the best puasiblo 
environment (or n dog (6) 

29 in half-term, ho will get you 
■ I) 

IB U.irely manages In ihcsc cllffi- 
. .. i nil illuatlons (7 > 

X 13 Hr 1 * waiting for tho sponge 
P 1 14-- 1 

!■ is The opening revelation (10) 

IS A capital rlty Is big, see 7 (4) 

37 It Inin u strange power to draw 


means l hat he lias in I* shut 
from i he back 

A willy and highly enteii.iiiiing 
film. “La Nuit A met icaine" is a 
mirror of Hollywood me (hods of 
filmmaking — beating little if 
any resemblance to TiulTuiii’s 
own techniques. In fact, lie is 


making fun ol I errand's film ‘f 
"Meet Pamela". But since the j 
critical view is quite alTeetmiiak- ! 
and the satire genuinely guud n,i. 
lured, the whole atmosphere »<f 
the film is relaxed and dm 
roughly pleasant 

Rcem A. II. Vasin 




SOLUTIONS 


Chess 


Target 


JTV Foreign- program me cycle: Starting 1 July 1984 Ju ty-SopL 1984 

THURSDAY | FRIDAY | .SATURDAY SUNDAY MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY 

m.hch mo.mss. 1 


NEWS IN FRENCH 

NEWS IN HEBREW 

Olympic Sports ) Raw HsUrtel | Upa On Hoalm | VmI «ty j Eno 

■ NEW8 IN ARABIC 

A Fins Roaunct Tates of Um Coon by Diary of Bob Nawhart ' Fom1-u 
U^EPQClsd Bi^lEdwtwdlan Lady Show Bteya I 

Towards 2000 r-..-,,.. n... Dob. Airwilim . 


TfwHaw 

Adventure of O nodin Um 
| 8fi*(1o<1i Holmes 


lithe World 


| -LoTe shoot 
! ® FHin 



Bob Nawhart 
Show 

Foul-ups and 
Ota spl 8 Btundan 

Taka a Lattar 
Mr. Jonai 

Doo. Amazing 
rsnrs of ClrMina 

Towards 2000 

Variety 

Hava I got You 

Bnlurday Vartoty 

Wai 

LivinB 

Sdanca Intar. 

81 ww 

and 

Paaca 

PIMM! 

Diana 

Jamaica Inn 


• Africa 


Ratning Ion 


NEWS IN ENGLISH 


MMI MMSUirr M MUM 


Lying gently gilt give given 
glen gley glint glove gone gyve 
ingle ingot legion levying ling 
. . v ... ■. . % > ,, u . „ ... Iinpv lingy long hmt 

10-kh. P ■(). - I* -K4. I -M. |.0N(il.\ ITV loving lying 

' ” ogive ogle ligon ling tinge tin- 

gle toeing loing toying lying 
i y ling vetoing volliug voting 
vying. 

Crossword 

CRYPTIC SOLUTION 

ACKUHt* 9. OiMiOK-it-o. 10. Tos(T). II. Pop-lartoh). !»• 
Cuvs-Rt. 13. &tel-(yo)uro-s. 14. Ao-li-e, 16. SnoitKO-onho. li. En.roM-»“. 
18. Di’i-ooss. 19. Rllr, 21. No-are'iitrev). 24. Tho Bnbos in ths woo“- 
17. B-aa-Mt. 20. T-he-o(rni). 30. Boranoa. 33. HanMOr-on. 35. 

38. 08-lo. 37. Tow-rope. 38. Bwinna. 40. Blol-*o. 4*. Lio. 42. 8tsr-ti«-a- 
ISOWN |. Up to a point. 2. Movo. 3. List-loss. 

5. Reduced rate. R. Appearance. 7. Spraw-Ltrav.). a. Caah-merr 
10. TrA-dEtrov.). 18. Nippers. 20. Twln-E. 22. A-vow-als. 73. 0*0'"* 
well. 25. 'Alterat-l-on. 26. Dron raarst. 28. Adam's, ale. 31. O-ola-S'i*"- 
32. Asn-Ersc. 31. C-ro-atstrav.l. 35. D-rova. 30. l-O-t'S. 

EASY SOLUTION 

^cirwfiff^TT^Trn7r“T?r - ^roT7rrr7HT -— 

C\€il SI 24 ( iriliuiiU'i' Mirvi \ m.i|i 27. »•*■» .ill. 20 

. ail. SlmUuv.. ;w ( unhurt ax Pit.gi-i x>u<t. ut ItoU H" rru>»' ,r 
N. AHli*. 4 It Xl« i:n<, 41. K-l. 42. K.liillint;. . , 

DOWN. I MnniHciiliio. j Sum. ;|. Ch*-ur. - 4. IJ ; -» ,,,, id 
tniiililllil. rs. u Pliiiilrliiv. 7. Miilnmi H. lU-lru vc IU. OniK 1 ' V 
Uii.iiili-n 20 I/jh.-k. Ti. SniiipU-. aa Ai.-iviiiiiiii.-tl 2.>. t 

2U Vniiit’ilup 2B. Kiiililn O'd . 31. Mnr.imc.i-. 112 C‘ruirl*-d : )4. '“‘‘UV. 
an Pi-Mi -if» ri,-i- 


CULTURAL 

CENTRES 

Kut.ll CukuM 
l'«mrr . .. . 

AmeHcaaOMU* . _ - 4I5M 
■rituhCanncO — - J4I41 
■ ncnrhCmra - 37004 

GMihelntfitMc 4I49J 

SgriHCmit — - 44383 

SrinjhCfeniN - ■ - - 34M* 
MldiOnin — . - J4777 

Hifi.iiuCrMn . .. saJivi 

, RENT-A-CAR 

Arp..... 41*50 

.UIW - — M1A1 

$£U'v::?- mlS 

Budget «787 

Un .... .. 4lfl) ■ 

FMk .. ....u. -- 77304 

fin. MIDI 

|UM . - 11707 . 

HUM .. . - - 4*7*0 

lane .. . 44 WS 

Nrferel - 

g W Mi - 

fHni -■ — 51704 

hunt : 2*1*7 

. SUmil .. ***24* 

. **74M . 


EMBASSIES 


HOTELS 

Amman 


l«ra . . . 

IkOidi) tan . - 

MhtkII . . - 

•nwi - - - - 

Crown .. ... . . 

imiMlmMrbJ . . 

IriffluiMnal 

VpiueSor i .. 

- L'MBmedmr 
MidArEW . 
^andruUc . 

■ liwriMMnrl .... 

JbaOot* ; ... 

J0nbwTp«tvi 

Phtatetpho .. 

Aqaba 


atssn 

. SIMM 
6*0100 
6 60001 
"... 1115* 
M5B9I 
. 4IMI 
. 1 M$l ■* 
_ MSItl 
.. *611 M 
. ..**1111 
. Ml 1 14 
841212 
.. 8 |*S0l 

miisi 

mu 


HelidQlea. 

4l««e 

,*lCiur 

CMIcKh 

'AqaaenriM 

AO*. 


242* 

. .. 4*41 
.... 4151 

. . - 5521 ' 

4*** 

. ... 20*6 


Mj trUa . ... 

ItairrBu . . . . 

B*krM .. 

le^aa 

tofi&i _ . 

0*W>m 

Chad .... _ 

CanaStae. — : — 
Chgtae . .... .. 
CttctemteM . — 
Frertdi .. ■ ■ r - 

Gtmu . 

Ortrt .. 

HMiM Onon i l n a .. 
Ilumanre —.1 — 
Mtoe - 


Ytete 

Kua-ui . _ 

Icfaaor 

Uvak .. 
Moroccan _ 
Kcaa Korean _ 


. 41*11-2 
. 43)11 

- 4**41 
**4141 

- -67S613 

- 4|2*l 

- . JSJI4 

JI140 
**11244 
... MOM 
6*5105 
-- 4127*4 
^ 4IJSI 

- 4»**in 
. . 211** 
_ 4411* 

.. JW*!' 

113*1/2 
.- *8185 
4241* 
6*5187 

41211 

-- 4081 
... Mtlil 

- . 414*2. 

. i**J4*. 

. . MIDI 
22787 

- 64*04 

. *61647 : 

. . J7I5I 
— -.44*51 


Rnminun 
San* Xralun . . 
SmdHKorcin 

Sawn .. 

tedincae . . . _ 
Sues 

Sbnre . 

TudMm .. .. . .. 

rxrtkh . .. _ . 

VS A 

IUL - - 

ess* . . 

L'uno . _ 

VNRWA _ 

IMtaComutue 
Ncd»l*n4» 
CtoesulMe . 

Nora (pin . ... 


AIRLINES 


661 US 

Up»n . 

*14154 

KLM . 

432*8 

Korean 

22IW 

Ku**k _ 

. 24145 

• lifowt 

luBhiaU 

4441* 

41392 

Mtfev 

. 44307 

S1EA .. 

41*51 

Olympic 

. 44371 

Pin Am , 

443*9 

QuilM 

4IISI 

Soidl* .. 

-•41141 

S^rajla 

38721 

S*»n* ... 

.. 23)24 

5AS ._ 

SUisiporc 

- J79*7 

SohaAlr.^ 

. 371*4 

IS 

Sflkn 

That 

Tlrom _ 


Autrtill 

AwoBot 

4 It Canada . ... 
Ahftara . . .. 

'•■8Weh 

cwmrKUc 
Cspw ^ 

is** • - . • 

. ty - — — 


: _ 2401 
... 2528*- 

57JFO 

41510 
.. ' *0879 

J7I7I 

:±f S98 j 

......i *8787 

JODI) 

. . 6*1311 
.... ... J0879. 

— 1 . 3J*« 


Varti 

Vtiamhv ... 


- ■ .. . Attlll 

. _ . 22175 
.. . . 24IDS 

. .._ . . *0144 
667*10 

— 41*05/44*36 

JI8M ■ 

*4104 

243*7 

• 41991 

.... 4117* 

'*7714 

... 193*0 

: 3183* 

22334 

2253* 

-42143 

22147 

. 670IJ7- 

■ ■ — - — *0310 
3MII 

*7.71 


Mix lonr 

. . 192-31 1M-J77J7 

Police llnd. 

quanar* 23090/3 

TtafDcfoHce . . SA3M I 
Electric Power 

Ctt . .. J6J8I-3 

Municipal W ucr 

Service . 71 1 1S-8 


HOSPITALS 


Alia An 

Gallery 

Folklore 
Mureuin _ — — - 
Popular Ufe of 
Jordan - 

Archaeological 

Muhiup 

Military 

Muieum — — — 


general 


EMERGENCIES 

XmMMrei .... .i.tUJSill 
Flnt aid. Ore. police 1(9 

tStStm--— 

i-sir-r-i r n ‘: 

. 'qnfrara ... 22090-3 


HutMin Mrdicbl 

Craw - . SIJ8I.1-.12 

KhaMi Malar. 

rnky . , 44281-4 

Akhh Miurnky 

Ja. Amman 42441 

Mafliat. 

J. Amman — 36140 

Pihwlnr 

ShmeiaMl _ . . . 6*4171-4 

Unlvanlty Um- . 

. prtal 443141 

MUSEUMS 


Ionian National 
Gallery 


Jordan lalevolwi - - Ijjii 
Radio Jordan - - - 

MkiWryof (JJ H 

Tour lira . — -• 

lloulConpW- ^411 

nis . * - ■ -■ 

PiwaComp- ...ij* 

lalnu - - - - ” 

Amman Munldp« ,...| 

Library ..l 

University of JordM 

Library . .. * ||U 

eal ’ 

Tatoohone Inlhr- U 

nut ton '■ 

Jordan and If 

Middle Ead ca Ba 

OvaracaaCall* _ j|. 

Cable or Triefram - ' || 

Repair Sank* • — z l ~.~ 


38 The children llko lliem. which 
Inllui-nce.s ii dccIMvcly ( *5 1 

40 HIrIi unci dry. to liulsh with 
iflj 

4f Strolch out? Houcstlv. I cun't 
■ ii) 

42 Sum rised m hi- ha piny tlnrLs. 
iinvimw, outside un 

DOWN 

1 Not id loftL'llier how the noire 
goes 12, 2, I, Di 

2 Touch niul set In motion (-1) 

3 Not Interested In iiuytlduu 
thntB upright itl) 

4 Foreigner with yUIIcuIouh ulrr 
ubout lic-lUR u writer (?j 

6 It's cheaper nl 11 slower «peeU 
i7. 4) 

6 Oiic'k looks nro coining on ( 10) 

7 Ono side buckles up when yuu 
lie uwkwurdly on 11 |U) 

8 Notes, pert inps, only tin* 
luxurious material (B) 

to The two moil are buck In busi- 
ness ( 6 ) 

10 Children who Jiuiko fast i>ro- 
groHS (7) 

20 Wind on to M10 duplicate key 
161 

22 A promise, broken ulus, nboiii 
tho declarations i7j 

23 Feeling bettor on providing 
oneself with wulor <7. -tj 


hands. “We weren't unlucky" 
was the reply. “We threw it 
away. Louk at this hand." 

When the experts were North- 
South, they followed a sensible 
route In Six Spades. I 


West Nor Hi 

20 3 \’t 

No Gijk 


Bust 

No 

All pass 


North 

$ AJ 94 
A7&33 
0 J 10 3 

* A East 
* 752 ab 

V ICQ J 9 ft 6 4 v — 
i • 0 K 8 7 0 4 3 

• J 3 „ * Q 10 y B 6 4 

South 

♦ KQ!0B3 
10 

0AQJ 
* K 8 7 2 

IX'alcr South. Live till. 

Hearing that a funded team in 
1 In: bold Cup had lost to lelti- 
My unknown opponents. I ass- 
“"J" “" expression of sympathy 
■maaiked for one or two unlucky 


Ihe jump to Six Spades con- 
veyed the inference dial c>nli..ls 
were not a woriy 

West led a heart and the Ace 
Wiis ml fed. The diamnnd return 
ran to the It). Smith now cashed 
[he Ace of clubs : ind ctossed to 
hand twice in (in nips to mil two 
m*'ic clubs. Now. with no 

trumps left to he had to 

linesse again in diamonds, and 
'Vest lulled, as indeed was me- 
viable, the wav ihc wav the play 
hail gone. 1 ven a I lei the catlv 
blow South could have made ilii* 
conti act h\ K-vcistin-. die 
uiiniiitt. miring iluee heat is m 
his own Ii < 1 1 ul 

At the otliei table West led a 
diamond against si \ spa.ies and 
die emu 1 act was nude. 



White mates in iluee moves, 
against any defence 1 by Sain 
laiyd). loyd. prince nl’ chess 
pu/zlurs. liked to cieale solu- 
lions ol the “easy once you see 
it type. Here White's crushing 
material lead is a hahiliiv since 
any 1 mil 1 in* move stalemates 
Black. 


TARGET rt 

Ik T| 

Hord Game 

^TheT^^^W^mak' lc , JM oni: n 
Qta. teI,ets *i»w r n ,hc |is > ■ 

S>'^' & 

Cl^SOLimONS ON P 22 


yet 


NOV 


fn fhi 1 . , n ' ne |, -«cr word 

f" lht I'** -N*> Plurals no 

foreign words; no proper’ 
nttmes - IOIMYS lAKtilff 
words. Doijd 

very UUQ( |. A “ . w ‘»^ds 

lent n »wdji. excel- 


25 Change to go out later on. >u 
about ono |10) 

.20 Felt wlien you 'vo Uiik u buk- 
oT I |tV , (4 WU 0i y ° 11 Ktt 0,11 

28 Water h a inuu's drink 7 i5. a» 

31 Tho rood Leo's bent cluw l* 
liiilillilif (-1-4 l 

32 FnlHCly necufio tho silly sap of 
having taken llto toiiguo (7i 

J4 A mi him ill animal holdlno 
gold coins (8) 

35 Wim at Lite wtieol uf and ovor- 
turnod tho day boforo i5l 

39 A lotto; with. onclOBC-d fn it. a 
ring 14) 


EASY PUZZLE 

. . ACROSS 

9 Lnvciigc (8) 

10 Wildebeest 1 3 1 

11 Editorial article (6) 

12 Lascb consolousncss 
101 

}? Wine bouios 17 ) 

B WYMllnu atmosphere 

15 Eveut (10) 

17 Makes a face (8) 

18 Stupid* (7) 

19 Congeal 141 
21 Publishes <0) 

*5 SfK^L^rt (8, 6L 3» 
11 ^hched h. 2 1 

29 Facile (4) 

30 Not very deep i7j 

33 Eruption (8j ' 

35 Advanced 1IO1 

36 8phcrc (4) 

li SK 7] , ‘ cl ' '■>' 

if ,hWB ,e ' 

42 ncjolclug (B) 

. DOWN 

1 Clieiry LUjucur (id) 

2 Ouvn 1 4) 


Q ntertainmfint 

““ ' ht "» 0r„u. „ th . E>1> 


“I'm ri :-(»* 

■■■■■■ jbSbSbb Sou 

jbjbbb 

I anaaun JaBaaul 

a n i— ^i- 5 -S- 

^■■■sbbbSb 

TI rTfi i a i m b 

»■■■■ an Sbbbbbbb 


3 Shutdowns (8) 

4 Go down (7i 

§ S 1 *? klllara ( 11 ) 

6 Modelling mnterlnl 

7 Spanish resort 16) 

8 Fetch back (8) 

10 Rnvine (5) 

16 Without cargo (7t 
20 Is defeated l6> 


22 Tastes (7 ' 

s Mas-.U!" 

is ^xnr- 

il A. nary , "P e ®cli (8) 
32 Wooed (7) 

34 Northern son (8i 
36 Flowor part tfii 
39 Obtains (4) 



* :'J.k \ A - '."-5 -ityilU/J / !M HV- 

\m \ ''W ;«»V t 

m,tm ,! i %\ m: 1 


mm 

& 'k . vv- ^ 
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Israel closes liaison 
office in Lebanon 


BEIRUT ( APJ — Israel's Unison office 
north of Beirut was closed Wednesday 
and its Israeli personnel withdrawn, 
closing the only channel for official 
contact between the (wo countries. 

As the Lebanese flag was luwcrcd at 
the hilltop villa in Dbayeh. 10 kilome- 
tres north of Beirut, Lebanon's natio- 
nal unity cabinet announced it has en- 
dorsed a new security plan to re- esta- 
blish Beirut us a united city after al- 
most I 0 yours of civil war. 

Prime Minister Rashid Kstrumi told 
reporters after the cabinet session that 
a security plan designed to reassert 
government authority in the Druzc- 
held central mountains east of Beirut 
would be endorsed by the half-Christi- 
an. half- Muslim cubinet at its next ses 
sion. scheduled for next Wednesday. 

Kara mi said the plan for greater Bei- 
rut would reopen the last two crossings 
still closed between (he two sectors of 
the capital and ensure the return of re- 
fugees to their homes in neighbou- 
rhoods close to the demarcation line. 

The cabinet session was attended by 
army Comimiiitler Gen Michel Aoun 
and Chief of Staff Brig Clen. Nndini 
Hakim. The two men, according to the 
state radio, demanded that Christ inn 
and Muslim warlords in the cabinet lift 
protection from any niiltLitimcn that 
violates the terms of the security 
agreement. 

The radio said the militia leaders in 
the cabinet all agreed to the request, 
and added that implementation of the 
plan would begin Saturday. 

The army had rc-dcployed in Beirut 
on 4 July, but politicians have since 
been complaining that there were many 
loopholes in the original security plan. 
The new plan, according to Karami. 
would plug these loopholes and restore 
confidence to people still sceptical of 
the government's ability to maintain 
sccurily. 

Lebanese Soldiers who had been 
guarding Israels office in Dbayeh said 
the Israeli liaison team of 35 men com- 
pleted its evacuation hi 3 j 00 am Wed- 
nesday. They said the Israelis shook 
hands with the Lebanese soldiers and 
thanked them for their co-operation 
during the Israelis 10- month stay in 
Dbayeh be Tore boarding helicopters 
bound for Tel Aviv. 

The Lebanese soldiers then lowered 
the flag from a pole on top of the 
two- story villa and were gone by noon. 

The office was ordered shut by 
Defence Minister Adel Qsseiran lost 
Wednesday. It had been established 
under the US- brokered Lebancse- 
Isracli troop withdrawal agreement 
signed 17 May. 1983. President Amin 
Gemayel abrogated the accord last 5 
March. 


The Israelis, who had been reluctant 
to respond to Lebanon's demand for 
the closure of the office, warned that 
the move would certainly cause damage 
and much suffering to the Lebanese 
people. Lebanese wishing to travel to 
Israeli -occupied South Lebanon pre- 
viously had to obtuin special passes 
from the liaison office. 

Uri Lubrani. Israel's chief co-ordin- 
ator for Lebanon, told Israel Radio that 
businessmen will have serious prob- 
lems getting into the Israeli- occupied 
third of Lebanon. 

Karami told reporters nearly two 
months ago that he intended to close 
the Israeli office. 

Blit officials here said Lebanon never 
explicitly demanded that Israel remove 
the office. It said only that it was with- 
drawing (he protective cordon of 
Lebanese soldiers around the Dbayeh 
building, (hey said. 

Israel understood (he withdrawal of 
the troops as removing the govern- 
ment's implicit recognition of (lie liai- 
son office, said the officials. 

Israel refused an offer by the Le- 
banese Forces, a Christian militia all- 
iance dominated by the Phnlangists. to 
replace the Lebanese army in providing 
security. 

"There is almost nothing to discuss 
with the government since it is under 
Syrian dictates," said one official, 
who refused to be identified. " If there 
can be no dialogue, there is no point in 
having an outpost guarded by Phalang- 
ist officers." he said. 



PRESIDENT Reagan faces reporters 
Tuesday evening In the White House 
East Room for his 2 6th news confer- 
ence since taking office. Reagan 
opened the nationally- televised session 
with a challenge to the leaders of the 
Democrat- controlled House to bring six 
legislative proposals to a vote. (AP 
Laserphoto) 


/Mitterrand appeals for unity^ 

PARIS (AP) — President Francois Mitterrand made a new attempt Wednesday to 
ease political tensions In France, reminding his ministers that their political opp- 
onents are “a part of France like yourselves, " government spokesman Roland Da- 
mas reported. 

Chiiirlng the regular cabinet meeting after the national assembly passed a conf- 
idence vote In Premier Laurent Fablus new team, Mitterrand echoed one of Fablus 
major themes In outlining his policy to parliament. 

. Fablus had said that along with a continued effort to modernize French Industry, a 
top priority should be to seek to rally the French people across increasingly bitter 
poll Ileal divisions. 

His first offers to opposition parliamentarians to Join the government In studies of 
social questions such as crime and aging were quickly rejected by opposition leaders 
however. . ’ 

Mitterrand reminded the cabinet that over and- above * ( its socialist composition Tt 
ws the government of the whole nation. While It would naturally express the policy 
of the political majority and thus Inevitably quarrel with the opposition, It should be 
sajlhg of eSCap n8 8n - r,s,ng ab0Ye th « problems," Dumas quoted Mitterrand as 

Dumas $ali the cabinet meeting did not discuss the confidence vote, marked bv the 
decision of the Communist party to abstain. The Communists, after three years as 
junior partners of the socialists In coalition, declined to jotq Fablus new government 

fewklL'llrtVrt.Xr™*' mt dem ‘ m ' 19 00 ft!htln8 »«"*»•>«*»> “* ™>ln- 



RUSH FOR OLYMPIC TICKETS: Olympic enthusiasts line up In front of iW 
Anita Racetrack in Arcadia, California, Tuesday In hopes of buying Olympic i 
for top events that were left over after having been set aside for countrle 
boycotted the gamesuTbc tickets wcg,t on sale on Monday (AP Laserphoto) i 

High security at Los Angeles Olymj 


LOS ANGELES t AP) — With double Tcnee 
of barbed wire and a special military at- 
tack team alert for any emergency. Olym- 
pic officials face Saturday's opening with 
serenity and tremendous culm. 

When you walk through ihc village, 
everything seems lighter and happier, 
said Rick Corey, the United States world 
record- beat ing backstroke swimmer. 

It's so peaceful and pleasant, said 
Jamaican sprinter Auguston Young, a 
student in the United States but running 
Tor his homeland in a bid to thwart Carl 
Lewis bid for Tour gold medals. Everyone 
seems so relaxed and feeling so secure. 

A group of Romanian athletes kicked n 
soccer ball on a grassy, plot nearby. The 
Romanians were the only ones of the So- 
viet Union’s Eastern European allies — a 
boycott, the Soviets said was partially 
based on fears of inadequate security for 
their athletes. 

Peter Ueberroth, the president of the 
Los Angeles Olympic Organizing Commit- 
tee, has gone to great lengths to try to 
lighten the security cloud of such a shut- 
tering incident. The LAOOC chief said he 


was impressed by the conge niafci 
Yugoslavs at the Winter Games i( 
ary at Sarajevo and was irouhltj 
breakdowns he found there in c- 
cations. He vowed Los Angeles i 
the best host ever, lie vowed Lw 
would be the best host ever. 

) 

He assembled a force of 80, IM 
— 28.000 of them voluntary I 
men and women who took lean 
homes and jobs to serve as host-! 
interpreters and general aides. ; 

I 

The tasks they face are huge, f 
more than 8.000 reporters, f 


pliers and other news media 
7,800 athletes from 141 
3.600 other Olympic persons 
projected 235.1)00 visitors ever 

The security force is dressed 
uniforms with blue berets. No/ 
members carries or wears a f*re 
is left to city and county ufficJ 
wear sideguns but are almost in« 

Even the taxi and bus drivers 
to be nice. 


South Africa holds taH 
with SWAPO on Namib 


JOHANNESBURG (AP) — South Africa 
said Wednesday that it was holding pre- 
viously undisclosed talks with (he 
Black- Nationalist Organization that for I 7 
years has fought for independence in 
South West Africp. A statement issued by 
the Pretoria office of Foreign Minister 
Botha said the talks were being held in the 
Cape Verde Islands. The statement said 
the Administrator- General or South West 
Africa, Willie Van Niekerk, was meeting 
with leaders of the South West Africa 
Peoples’ Organization ( SWAPO) . 

It was not clear if other high-ranking 
South Africans attended the talks in the 
island nation off the West Coast of 
Africa. SWAPO has battled against South 
Africa’s administration of South West 
Africa, a one time German colony often 
called Namibia. The guerrillas military 
i power base has traditionally been in Sou- 
thern Angola. The talks will explore the 
possibility of bringing about a cessation of 
■ violent and armed activities, Botha’s writ- 
ten statement said. 

I 

Diplomats close to previous discussions 
say privately that SWAPO hopes indepen- 
dence for Namibia will be discussed once 
• the sides stop shooting at each other. 

. South African officials met with SWAPO 
: leaders in the Zambian capital, Lusaka, in 
1 mid-May, but the session broke up amid 
S hopes the parties would at least agree to 
; talk again. ■ . j. 

. : After ithe ' Second World Waf, ' the ' de- 
funct League of Nations put the 'territory 


United Nations, though, has sin 
the League’s mandate void and d 
Namibia be made independent. 

The South Africans have balk»j 
latest condition is shared by the | 
(ration of US President Ronald R» 
no Namibian independence until 
timated 25.000 Cuban soldiers U 
gola. , 

The United Stales and South A 
the Cubans threaten to destabmz 
gion. especially after the one m 
mibians. almost all of whom 
become independent. The UN 
is no linkage between indepen 
the Cuban presence. SWAPO s 
hit a turning point late last y 
South Africa thrust its troops it 
Angola, aiming at SWAPO target* 
engaging Angolan forces. The 
invasion ended in early January 
February South African lead® 
coaxed by Zambian and Americflif 
tors to sit down in Lusaka with 
officials. 

Namibia is a mineral- rich a* 
third larger than France. It is 
est of South Africa and south oL 
and borders the South Atlantic- V 
it Africa’s lost colony. j 

Cape Verde is middle groui>| 
African conflict. The nation is sf 
part of Black Africa, but it is J 
few countries that allows 
Soutli African Airways comrtwj 
Cape Verdian officials have 
betweehs in oast diolomatic efl' 

• uc me namiDian quesiiun. 
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